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The abundance and variety of information contained in the 
Papers last received, render ita matter of great difficulty to de- 
cide on the articles that have the best claims to early publica- 
tion. Inthis embarrasment, every line that is occupied with 
explanation or commentis so wach dedacted from the space that 
is required for actual intelligence ; and this consideration, rather 
than any diminution, of zeal, or abatement of active interest in the 
public cause, must plead an excuse for the brevity of our intro- 
ductory remarks, 

We have again occupicd the Sheets usually devoted to 
Asiatic subjects with the latest and most interesting articles of 
European information from the London Papers last received; 
but shall soon resume our accustomed order of publication. The 
Shipping Intelligence will be found under its appropriate head, 
in the last page, and we proceed here with the Selections of 
General News. 


London, Saturday, Mey 11, 1822.—There has at length been 
laid before the House of Commons the return of the third class 
of the Civil List, as it is called—that is, the statement of our 
Ambassadors at foreign Courts, their salaries, and other expenses. 
The account is somewhat a confused one. We can, however, 
extract this cansolatory iuference from its contents—that our ex- 
penses under this head admit of much redaction. “ The ground 
of your present hope, O Athenians,” said the immortal orator, * is 
your past misconduct: for if by conducting yourselves well you 
had been brought into this distress, then indeed might you 
have despaired. But having conducted yourselves ill, and being, 
in consequence, plunged into calamity, reformation may afford 
you just canfidence of an improvement in your condition.” So it 
may be said of as by one who surveys the expenses of Govern- 
ment. If, under a frugal system, we had fallen into such penury, 
our condition would have been hopeless; but, perceiving that it 
is by most profligate extravagance that we are involved in this 
distress, there is reason to trust that retrenchment and economy 
may still save us. : 


The sum of our expenses for Ambassadors, Envovs, and dif- 
ferent kinds of Foreign Ministers in 1792, was 88,346!.: in 1821 
it is 171,4891., or nearly double. In every department of Govern- 
meut there is the same extravagance discovered. It matters not 
an what office inquiry may be directed, something is sure to be 
discovered to afflict ard provoke a saffering people. In 1792, 
the general expenses {of the French embassy were 9,4501.: now 
they are 14,5551. At the former period, the Austrian Envoy and 
his establishment cost 5,300!.: now, our no-Ambassador at that 
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Court consumes 14,9891! Our Envoy Extraordinary at Lisbon : 


in 1792, was 3,432l. now we have only a Secretary of Legation, 
who yet expends for us 2,299!, About Switzerland there is 
some confusion. We recollect that Lord Kine, when speak- 
ing some time aga of the miraculous youns Mr. Wywn, who 
is to “lard the lean earth” of Switzerland with British 
* fat,” spoke repeatedly of the diplomatic duty having been 
adequately performed there for 230/.a year. We observe, how- 


ever, by the return, that we hadin Switzerland, in 1792, a Minis- : 


ter Plenipotentiary at 1,575/, perannum. On the returnof peace, 
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there was only a Secretary of Legrtion at 500/., who, as Charge 
d’ Affaires, received about 1,095/. more, making in the whole, with 
422/, incidental, 2,017/. This was pretty well. Dut now comes 
the appointment of the young ministerial reeruit— Henry Wart- 
KIN WittiaMs Wynn, Esq. The deuce take fellows with long 
names, we say. It is astonishing how much peculation has been 
committed upon the public by single mea carrying the appellati- 
ons of, at least two from their baptisms. We should treat them, 
on the part of thenation, as the peasant did the Spanish nobleman 
who called for admission in a storm, declaring at the same time 
his various titles: —“ Gentlemen,” replied the astonished listener 
from his window, “ our’s is a poor cottage, and cannot con- 
tain half of you.” Henry Watkin Witttams Wynv, then, is to 
receive, as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Swiss cantons--in salary, $.900/. per annum; outfit, 
1,500/.; Secretary of Legatiou, §00/. per auanum—sum fotal for 
first year, 5,900/,!!! Why was. the odd hundred modestly slip- 
ped off? Why not 6,000/.a year?’ We have, however, said all 
that needs, we trast, upon this shameful appointment. We hope 
that this is the last time that it willbe heard of; and that we are 
now only recording a defeated attempt to plunder the people— 
an action whichis not fated to be what the schoolmen call “in 


esse,” 

The proposed meeting between the monied gentlemen on 
the one side, and the First Lorp of the Treasury with the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the Excuequer on the other, took place yesterday. 
It will be seen that the South Sea Company were thrust forward into 
the post of honour, for taking up the new loan. Nothing, however, 
is as yet decided, There was a meeting of the South Sea Pro- 
prictors, after the meeting atthe Treasury Chambers: but the 
novelty of the scheme seemed to keep a Company possessing no 
great commercial activity in suspense ; and small progress was 
made either in assent or dissent. Weshould not wonder if the 
scheme failed ! Had the Company in question possessed funds 
of its own, more than adequate to the loan proposed, then little 
account would have needed to be taken ofthe dissentients: but 
where the original funds are deficient by morethana third, the 
dissentients must tell. And who are likely to be the dissentients ? 
All those, we should think, whose time of life cuts short. the hope 
of distant wealth, and who are therefore morc anxious to enjoy their 
present fortane as they have been used, It will be seen by an 
observation in Lord LiverPoo’s speech, that he isnot quite 
confident of the success of the scheme on the terms at firstexpect- 
ed by Government. There is tobe another meeting at the Trea- 
sury Chambers on Tuesday next, and of South Sea Propriétor§ on 
Monday next. 

There was yesterday a meeting of the African Association. 
The friends of humanity will be shocked to find that the horrid 
traffic in onr fellow-men is still carried on with great and increas- 
ed activity by our neighbours. 

We rejoice to see the success of the subscription for the 
relief of the distressed Irish: the promptitade, also, with which 
the Committce have despatched sums to the unhappy sufferers, 
deserves the highest commendations. The persons constituting 
the Committee areofthe highest character and respectability. 
We trust they will look closely to the application of the nation’s 
bounty.— Timer. 
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English Catholic Peers.—The present nnmber of English 
Catholic Peers is seven—viz. the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Lords Stourton, Petre, Arundel, Durmer, and 
Clifford. Eight Irish—Earls of Fingall and Kenmore; Vis- 
counts Gormanston, Netterville, Taaffe, and Southwell; Lords 
Trimleston and French. Two Scotch—Earls of Newburgh and 
Traquair, In all seventeen. 


Intelligence from Smyrna.—We have received German Pa- 
perto the 2dinst. They contain the following intelligence from 
Smyrna, of an alleged act of barbarity committed by the Tarks 
in the Island of Chios, which was the cause of a revolt that termi- 
nated in the loss of the island :— 


“ Extract of a letter from Smyrna, dated April5 -—-The ex- 
cesses daily committed by the Tarks against the Greeks on vari- 
ous parts of the coast, had induced a great number of Greeks of 
Asia to take refuge in the Islands of Chios, Mitilene and Samos, 
where the Turks being less numerous, still preserved severe mea- 
sures in their treatment of the Greeks. At Chios, for instance, 
the Turks comtented themselves with choosing twenty-seven of 
the principal inhabitants of the capital for hostages, whom they 
shut ap in a fort near the sea, the only place which they occupied 
in the island, where all the inhabitants are Greeks. At Samos, 
the Greek refugees from Asia united with the brave Samio’s, con- 
scious of their strength, and having found in Lycurgus a chief 
equally brave and prudent, had succeeded, so far back as Decem- 
ber last, in freeing themselves from the Turkish yoke. The 
island of Mitilene is still kept in subjection by several fortified cas- 
tles, and by a greater number of mussleman inhabitants. Seve- 
ral inhabitants of Chios, equalle distinguished by their wealth 
and superior education, had withdrawn as soon as they saw the 
Turks, at their discretion, choose hostages, among the richest, of 
their countrymen. They weat to Samos, to join the free Greeks 
of that island. Theses generous fugitives from Chios soon learnt 
that the Tarks had massacred the twenty-seven Greek hostages 
confined in the fort at Chios, and that they had shut themselves 
up in it, giving out that they bad punished with death only 
one of the hostages. Confounded by the information of the new 
measures of the Divan, withheld also by the Greek archons, 
or chiefs of the island, who are hichly favoured by the Tarks, and 
by the interest of the extensive commerce which they car- 
ry on with the capital of the Empire, the inhabitants of 
Chios did not venture to rise, and take vengeance for the 
new crime committed by the Turks almost before their eyes. 
But their brave countrymen, who had taken refuge at Samos, 
having equipped a small flotilla, provided with artillery, and 
manned by 3 or 400 Samiots, soon landed on the Isle of Chios, 
where they hoisted the banner of the Cross. Immediately all the 
inbabitants flew to arms, and assisted in landing the artillery of 
the flotilla near the fort, in which the small garrison of the island 
was shut up. Batteries were immediately erected, trenches 
opened about the fort, which, though near the sea, may be invest- 
ed by land, Men, women, and boys—the whole population of the 
Island, assi$ted in digging the trenches. Soon the artillery was 
directed against the fort, after a previous offer made to the 
Turks, to let them retire to Asia, if they could produce the host- 
ages. But their refusal being considered by the inhabitants as a 
confirmation of the massacre of their countrymen, nothing could 
equal the indignation of the besiegers, and there is reason to sup- 
pose that none of the Turks shut up in the fort will escape the 
just vengeance of the Chiots, because this fort, which was built 
while the Island was in possession of the Venetians, cannot hold 
outlong. Itis thus, by a now act of gratuitous cruelty, that the 
Turks have lost the richest, the most industrious, and best go- 
verned island ofthe Archipelago. This loss will be felt at Con- 
stantiaople, which drew from Chios all kinds of articles for cloth- 
ing and ornament, the workmen of all descriptions in this island 
being considered as the first in Taskey. Chios has also long pos- 
sessed a celebrated Greek school and a printing-office.”—Courier, 
May 12. 


Toleration.--A writer in the last Namber of the New Monrua- 
LY gives a very interesting acceunt of the State of Religionin the 
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Highlands of Scotland. He says, “ Protestants and Papists, so 
often pronounced,to be eternally inimical, live here in charity and 
brotherhood. On neither side is homaaity forgotienin their 
doctrine of Divinity. The world, it is hoped, wil! soon under- 
stand, that distinctions in worship do not necessarily imply dis- 
tinctions in our natare; and that oar fellow-beings of opposite 
religious are as capable of love and friendship, of benevolence 
and sympathy, as those who kneel on the same hassock or chant 
the same psalm. In Fort William, there is the Scotch Church 
and the Episcopal and Roman Catholic Chapels. The inhabitants 
know no division, except at the doors of their respective places 
of worship.”—The philosophic observer adds in a note—“ Pen- 
nant, speaking of the island of Cannay, says, ‘ The Minister and 
the Popish Priest reside in Big, but by reason of the turbulent 
seas that divide these isles, are very seldom able to attend their 
flocks. I admire the moderation of their congregations, who at- 
tend the preaching of either indifferently as they happen to ar- 

As the Scotch are economists in religion, I would recom- 
mend the practice of one of the little Swiss mixed Cantons, who, 
through mere frugality, kept but one Divine,—a moderate, 
honest fellow, who, steering clear of controversial points, held 
forth to the Calvinist flock on one part of the day, and to his 
Catholic on the other. He lived long among them much respect- 
ed, and died lamented,’—Mr. Mathews likewise, in his Diary of 
an Invalid, describes Switzerland as a country ‘ where the bitter- 
ness of religious differences is softened by the kindly feeling of 
human brotherhood."—But this character is not peculiar to 
mountaineers, as it belongs equally tothe inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States. Whata lesson to other countries !”—The account 
this intelligent writer gives of the Highland custom of administer. 
ing the sacrament in the open air, to assembled thousands, “ in 
the midst of a wild and rugged tract of mountains,” strikes us—~ 
(‘albeit unused to the pious mood,”)—as being an impressive 
pictare of rural faith and simple ceremony.—Such a scene seems 
to us infinitely more grand than any which was ever exhibited at 


St. Panl’s or St. Peter’s :—and so thinks one of our very ablest 
Poets :— 


“ My altars are the mountains and the ocean, 
“ Earth, air, stars,—all that springs from the great whole, 
** Who hath produced and will receive the soul.” —Byron. 


Simplicity in Diet.—As soon as old Parr came to chango kis 
simple homely diet to that ofthe Court and Arundel-house, he 
quickly sunk and dropt away ; for the stomach easily concocts 
plain and familiar food, but finds ita hard and dfficult task to 
vanquish and overcome meats of different sab8tances; whence 
we so often sec temperate and abstemious persons, of a collegi- 
ate diet, very healthy ; husbandmen and laborious people more ro- 


bust and longer lived than others of an uncertain extravagant 
diet. — Evelyn. 


Sou:hampton, Saturday, May 4, 1822.—Died, at his house, 
at Southampton, on the 25th February last, Magor-General Mad- 
dox Richardson, Governor of North Yarmouth, to the inexpres- 
sible grief and deep regret of his family, and of all that knew 
him. His manners, even to the advanced period of his amiable 
life, were cheerful, unaffected, and engaging: he was always ad- 
mired for his manliness of conduct, evenness of temper, and 
frankness of manners, and ever highly esteemed by his brother 
Officers, and by the soldiers that served under his command. 
He had the Honour of being particularly noticed and dis- 
tinguished by his late Majesty George III. Major-General 
Richardson was in the undermentioned Battles and Actions: 
—Warbargh, 3ist July, 1760; the Surprise of Zerinburgh, 
5th September, 1760; Battle of Compen, 10th October, 1760; 
Action of Veilinghausen, or Kirk Dunkirk, J5th and 16th July, 
1761 ; Action of Williamstad, the 24th Jane, 1762; and of Ew- 
taw’s Springs, in America, the 8th September, 1781—He also 
served in Gibraltar and Minorca, and for five months as a Cap- 
tains of Marines,on board of aman-of-war in the Russiad”Arma- 
ment, although, at that time, he held the rank of Licutenant 
Colongl in the British Army. 
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Treasury Meeling—On the morniog of the 10th ef May, 
at 11 o’clock, the Governor of the Bank, several of the 
Bank Direciors, the heads of several of the Insurance Com- 
panies, and a considerable numbcr of the monied men of 
the city assembled at the Treasyry-Chambers, Whitehall, 
to meet the First Lord of. the Treasury and, the’ Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer on the subject of ‘the proposed con- 
tract for advancing money to pay the naval and military pea- 
sions. The object of the meeting was to hear such explanations 
of the plan submitted to Parliament as might be requisite for un- 
derstanding its details, to discuss such modifications of it as 
might be suggested, and to ascertain if any individuals or compa- 
nies were prepared to offer themselves as contractors in pursu- 
ance of the appointment made on the 7th of May, 

Previous to the public meeting, the Governor and some of 
the Directors of the Bank of England had a private interview 
with the Earl of Liverpool and the Chancellor of the Exehequer. 


The gentlemen present were not so numerous as on the for- 
mer occasion. 

The meeting having been introduced to the Council Cham- 
ber, the Earl of Liverpool, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the Governor of the Bank of England, shortly afterwards entered 
the room. 

The Earl of Liverroot then said that they were desirous 
of knowing from the gentlemen present, many of whom he re- 
cognized as having been in attendance at the last meeting, whe- 
ther they had considered the plan that had been proposed—whe- 
ther they wished any farther explanntion—or whether any of 
them were ready to state that they would become bidders ? 


Ashort pause ensued, no answer was given, and no gentle- 
man seemed disposed to make avy observations. 

Mr. GrenFeve then begged to be informed if any alterati- 
on had been made in the plan? 

Mr. VansitTart replied, that a few insertions had been made 
for the purpose of making the plan more clear, but no alteration 
had taken place which affected its general character. 


The Earl of LiverPoot then read the plan over again, point- 
ing out the insertions to which Mr. Vansittart had alluded, The 
only material change was in the paragraph referring to the “ de- 
posit of 500,000). in Exchequer bills, to be lodged in the Bank of 
England within three days after the signature of the contract :” 
and here it was added, that the deposit might consist of 60,0001, 
three per cent. Consols. 

Mr. VANsitranrt wished to know whether it was theught de- 
sirable to fix any other day than Tuesday for receiving the bid- 
dings? 

The answer was in the negative. 

The Earl of Liverrpoot.—Then, in the first place, we are 
desirous of being informed whether any body is disposed to con- 
tract for the whole. 

Mr. Rotuscuitp.—I do not think any lists have been pre- 
pared in the city. If any offer is to be made, therefore, it must 
come from a company. 

Mr. Bosanevet, the Governor of the South Sea Company, 
now observed, that a statement had been prepared by the Direc- 
tors of the South Sea Company, to lay before the proprietors of 
South Sea Stock this day. Whether the plan there promulgated 
would be adopted by the proprietors or not, depended of course 
apon them—he could not give the least opinion on the subject. 
Whether they would choose to consent to the saggestions of the 
Directors or not, rested entirely with themselves, 


Mr. VANsttant.—Then you are not prepared to submit any 
offer to us on the part of the South Sea Company now? 


Mr. Bosanquet.—Certainly not. The resolution ee we 
ied i i In that case 

bave to propese may be carried io the negative. 
soieanlt a be communicated to-night. If it should be car- 
ried in the affirmative, we should require a longer time than 
Tuesday next to obtain the necessary, subscriptions towards the 
increase of capital whigh will be required. Many of the pro- 
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2 prietors reside at a distance, and time should be allowed for 


them to signify their opinion. 


The Earl of Liverroot.—It is material that Mr. Bosanquet 
should have a copy of the plan as amended. 


The plan was accordingly handed to him. 


The Earl of Liverrpoot.—We are to understand, if you 
make any proposal, it will be for the whole? 


Mr. Bosanqvuet.—For the whole. 


The Earl of Liverroot.—We are of course desirous of 
hearing parties who may bid for the whole, in the first instance. 
If it should turn ont that no party bids for the whole, then will 
come the consideration of the propositions of those who may bid 
for a part. 


Mr. Bosanquet wished to know whether it was requisite 
that the bidders for the whole should finally come to their deter- 
mination by Tuesday morning? 


Mr. VANsITTART said, that for many reason it was desirable 
to close the contract as soon as possible. 


The Earl of Livevpoo..—lIt is very desirable that the whole 
thing should be settled as expeditiously as may be, to prevent 
the fluctuations which must affect the money market while the 
matter is in doubt. 


Mr. Bosanxquet remarked, that it was probable, in the 
course of the afternoon, he should be enabled to ascertain the 
disposition the South Sea proprietors on the subject. 


It was intimated by Mr. Vawnsirtart, that any party who 
did not now signify their intention to bid for the whole, would 
not have an opportunity of doing so hereafter; but upon subse- 
quent reference to the Governor of the Bank of England, as to the 
practice in sach cases, was agreed that no objection it would be 
made to such a bidding on the future day fixed upon for bidding, 
even though no intimation were now given of such intention. 


Mr. Bosanauert said, that no party not incorporated, and 
without the power of issuing bonds, could well become bidders. 


The Earl of Liverpool said this would make no difference, as 
he should have no difficulty in recommending to Parliament to 
give those powers to any party contracting, who could give the 
requisite securities. 

Mr. Vansittar? observed, that ifany other parties had it in 
contemplation to bid for the whole, they ought to signify their 
intention before Taesday. It now appeared that no bidding was 
intended for the whole, except that on the part of the South Sea 
Company. 

Mr. Grenrece said, that as in the course of the day Mr. 
Bosanquet would ascertain the probability of the South Sea 
Company agreeing to the plan to be proposed to them, it might 
be as well to defer fixing the day for receiving the biddings till 
their intention was known. 


Mr. Woo.ttey remarked, that without incorporation no 
party could bid for the contract; and none of the insurance 
offices could, as they had no property on which there was not 
a lien. 

Mr. Rotuscnitp was cf opiaion that the South Sea Compa- 
ny could best take the contract, as, in co-operation with the 
Bank of England, every thing might be arranged in a satisfac. 
tory manner. He thought that the day already fixed for receiv- 
ing the biddings ought not to be altered. This was necessary to 
calm public agitation. He was a proprietor of South Sea stock, 
and he knew this was the feeling of many others similarly situa- 
ated. 

Mr. Rotuscuitp thea addressed the noble Earl and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of the Five per cents, 
He said that several dissenters, who wished to receive their ca- 
pital now,could only do so by forfeiting the portion of dividend 
dae upon the current quarter. He begged leave to suggest the 
propriety of their having the portion of interest due up to the mo- 
ment of their claiming their money, and not being compelled to 
wait until July or forfeit the whole dividend, (This gentleman spoke 
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0 low, that we might possibly have misunderstoed him, but we think we 
are correct.) 


Mr. Vanstttart replied, that he saw no objection to the 
course recommended: it was quite in the spirit of the inteations 
of Government, and he would write to the Bank of Ireland, and 
also prepare a notice to the same effect for this country. 


After some further observations, it was ultimately fixed by 
the Earl of Liverpool, that the next meeting should stand fixed, 
as already appointed, for Tuesday, when the arrangement with 
the South Sea Company will be made, or the biddings of other 
parties, if any, received. 


It was distinctly anderstood, that individuals who may be de- 
sirous of bidding for the wholecontract, shall not be precluded 
from doing so on Tuesday, if they shall feel so inclined.—7imes. 


London, May 5, 1822.—In the absence of positive intelligence 
from Petersburgh, the ministerial Journals attempt to revive the 
hopes of peace, and to throw discredit on the previous accounts 
from Constantinople. Nodoubt more than sufficient time has 
elapsed sjnce the Rassian Court received the defiance of Terkey, 
for the former to have made its Declaration ; but, as the Curo- 
nice has observed, nothing is more improbable than that Russia 
would give her adversary an important advantage by declaring 
before she could act. It wonld indeed be a strange contradic- 
tion to the policy Alexander has strictly pursued all along in this 
affair ;—that of bringing troops te the very point of attack, and 
making the most extensive preparations(which still actively con- 
tinue) while his professions of peace and good-will were earnest 
and feiterated. A wily modern despot ever speaks you well, 
till the moment comes for cutting your throat. 


We are exhilirated this week by the arrival of the Grecian 
Act oF ‘INpDePeNDeNce, issued at Epidaarus, and signed by 
ALexanperR Mavrocorpato, as President, and sixty-seven 
members of the Congress. Itis avery spirited document. The 
commencement is a vigorous appeal to the feelings of all freemen 
in approbation of the Greek struggle; and this is followed by an 
animated reproof of those selfish politicians, who would ‘have 
sacrificed a whole people, for the sake of some pitiful diplomacy, 
or to prop up a tottering tyranny a year or two longer. ‘‘ Public 
clamours,” say these patriot leaders, “little worthy of men born 
free and elevated in the bosom of Christian and civilised Europe, 
directed against our caase, have reached us. But why are the 
Grecks alone, of all Europeans, to be excluded, as unworthy of 
those rights which God has established for all meu? Are they con- 
demned, by their nature, to an erernal slavery, perpetuating 
amongst them spoliation, violations, and massacres ?”—-The Con- 
rress afterwards removed to Corinth, a well-fortified city, and 
the key of the Morea. 

Lard John Russell’s Motion.—The great question of Reform, 
brought forward by a branchof the traly Noble Efouse of Rus- 
sel—a son of the Duke of Bedford—has now undergone an 
évening’s discussion in the House of Commons. Lord Russell 
proposed a simple and specific plan,—a plan which met even the 
support of the discreet and pious William Wilberforce—so that 
nothing further need be said, we suppose, of its very moderate, 
orthodex, and conciliating nature. It was however rejected, 
as every one thoughtit would, by the Boroughmongering and 
Place-holding Majority in that Honourable House ;—for the 
time of acquiescence and reckening is not yet come. The ma- 
jority against all Reform was little more than 100. Now let any 
honest man deduct from these anti-reformers the well-trained band 
of Ministers,—the Place-holders, Place-seekers, Sinecarists, and 
their immediate adherents,—and ask whether the necessity for 
Reform is not at length even felt within the walls of this decided- 
ly arristocratic body? And if within such walls, what must be the 
desire abroad, among the millions of agrieved, insulted, and almost 
starving subjects of George the Fonrth?—Messrs. Twiss, Can- 
ning, Robinson, Wynn,—the whole host, in fact Apostates and 
Office-holders, tittle and big denounce the measure as one preg- 
nant with injary to the nation.—-Now if the word “ themselves” 
was substitated for “nation,’”—nothing would be more true; 


or certainly a reformed Parliament would not be long in depriv- 
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ing all such wily political traders of the illmerited and enormous 
gains which “ the system” they are so naturally eager to uphold 
allows them to enjoy.—After this direct refasal to entertain even 
such a limited plan of Reform, the “ Honorable House” may as 
well, we think, repeal the laws it has passed to panish with fine, 
imprisonment, or transportation, all those who may endeavour 
to bring it into “public hatred and contempt.” Bring it into 
public hatred and contempt! What a needless fear! Asif the 
Walcheren business, the Manchester business, the Queen’s bu- 
siness, the Duke of York’s Aaruity basiness—the passing of the 
Six Acts, and the Resolutions making a ragged and fallen 
Bank-note equal in value to a “ golden cuinea,”—and if all these 
things, and many more of a like hateful and contemptible des- 
cription, were not as familiar to the people as the face of the tax- 
gatherer, and had not fally established the character of the 
“* Honorable” House !—But Mr. Canning was repeatedly cheered: 
so no doubt used to be the accomplished Barrington, when he 
stood forth, in the midst of his circle of followers and participa- 
tors, to repel the attacks of those who deemed the taking of other 
men’s property a public evil, and the dextrous plunderers public 
criminals !—As for poor Mr, Wynn, and his headless little Party, 
after tbe happy exposure of Lord John Russell, their degradation 
cannot possibly receive any further additioun.—There they are, 
suspended on the gibbet of public opinion— 
“ Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved !” 

—And Mr. Wynn in particular may rest satisfied, that, like 
Master Bottom ia the play, he may in fature speak “in a 
monstrous little voice,” as long and as learnedly as he pleases, 
without any fear of exciting in the minds of his hearer a con- 
temptuous spirit. a 

Lord Normanby’s Motion.—“ Something at all events must be 
done.” This has been for months the exclamation and expecta- 


: tion of the unhappy sufferers under our boasted system of go- 


vernment; aud so our country Solomons, seeing that the Session 


was sliding away, and knowing what their uonfortunate tenants 


were expecting from them, have at length rallied a little, and com- 
pelled the Ministry to give up one of the Post-masters General. 
Well, this is certainly doing “ something,” for a saving of 2,500/s, 
is not exactly nothing: butdo these profound Senators suppose 
that such puny exertions can really lighten the enormous burthens 
under which the nation is staggering? Their conduct this Ses- 
sion bas been all along like that of an old and inveterate gour- 
mand, who, thoagh pressed both by the disease and the doctor 
(fearful union!) cannot consent to renounce his habitual feasts of 
venison and turtle, with their “ proper accompaniments ;” but 
will only, and that most reluctantly, give up that indigestible lit- 
tle his of stewed mushrooms, their bile-creating fricassee, and 
occasionally a third point ofgout-inflaming Madeira. To“reform 
it altogether” would, he says, destroy him altogether ; se the poor 
creatare goes On with his petty retrenchments and wholesale in- 
dalgences, till that grim reformer, Don Apoptexy, lays him sud- 
denly on his back—and farewell gourmand! I:is pleasing, how- 
ever, ifit be only for the novelty’s sake, to see tbe Ministers in 
a minority; and itis more than pleasing,—it is absolutely com- 
forting aud inspiring,—-to behold a young Nobleman_ like Lord 
Normansy shaking off the prejadices of his caste, and of his im- 
mediate connexions (for ke is the son of Lord Mutcrave), and 
boldly and sensibly standing forth the onfeed, and able and suc- 
cessful advocate, or his suffering coantrymen.—Such Statesmen 
are the salt of the Nobility, which prevents the whole body from 
becoming offensive to the public taste.—The Protestant CHAM- 
PION, we suppose, was one of Lord NoRMANBY’s majority, unicss, 
indeed the “ eloquence” of Mr, VANsITTART, or some such Demos- 
THENES, Should have charmed him to the other side. Sir Tuomas’s 
hesitation between his sense of daty and his love of oratory, reminds 
one of the ass between two bundles of hay ; both so inviting, that 
he could make no use of either. Uf the Baronet is successful in 
making his votes and speeches harmonize in the ears ef his So- 
merset constituents, all we can say is, that they must be no bet- 
ter judges of concord than were those ancient Swains who prefer- 
red the music ef Mipas to that of Arotto.. We shall sec.— 
Examiner. 
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Mvican Institution. 


—_ 


On the 10th of May 1822, the 15th Aonual Meeting of the 
African Lostitution was held at Freemason’s-hall: the attend- 
ance was numerous; several ladies (particularly of the Society 
of Fricnds) were present, On the platform were his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Glocester (who took the chair,) the Mar- 
Nugent, Belgrave, 
Gambier ; Sir Thomas D. Acland, Sir George Warrender, Mr. 
Wilbe:force, Mr. Brougham, Mr, Charles Grant, Mr. H. G. Ben- 
pet, Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, Mr, Spring Rice, and several other 
Members of Parliament. Tie Rev. Mr. Cunningham (of Har- 
row,) and many other Clergymen, were also present. 


At half past one o’clock, his Royal Highness the Dake of 
Glocester took the chair, and opened the business of the meet- 
ing by calling upon Mr, Harrison, the hen. secretary, to read the 
15th annual report, which that gentleman did, and the following 
are the principal extracts : —After alluding to the afflicting con- 
tinuance of the slave trade by the subjects of several European 
Powers, and descanting upon the unparalleled enormities which 
attended it, and adverting to the motions last year by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown ia the House of Lords, and Mr. Wilberforce 
in the House of Commons, to induce remonstrances with foreign 
governments to fulfil their treaties upon this subject, the report 
proceeded to allude to the increase of the slave-trade within 
the last year. It appeared that during the last year the whole 
line of Western Africa, from the river Senegal to Benguela, has 
during that period swarmed with slave-vessels, and an active 
slave trade has also been carried on upon the eastern shores of 
that continent, and particularly from the island of Zanquebar. 
The chief seat of this traffic on the west coast, however, is the 
rivers Bonny and Calabar; and it has been ascertained on good 
authority, thatin 15 months’ from July 1820 to October 1821, 
190 ships, under different flags had entered the former river, and 
that 162 had entered the latter, for the purpose of parchasing 
slaves —a fact which may afford some idea of what must be the 
dreadful aggregate of misery inflicted during the last year on 
this unhappy portion of the globe. In this work of iniquity Por- 
tagal still takes a pre-eminent part. Portuyal, it will be recol- 
lected, is the only European Power that has refused entirely to 
prohibit her subjects from trading in slaves ; she retains the 
guilty distinction of still legalizing a traffic which she acknow- 
ledges at the same time to be a crime of the worst description. 
She engaged, itis true, at the Congress of Vienna, to limit her 
slave trade to her own possessions south of the Equator. The 
stipplation, however, has been attended with little benefit to 
Northern Africa, for it has continued to be most grossly violated 
by her subjects; and even some of her public functionaries, 
governors of African colonies, have not scrupled by their 
own practice openly to sanction the violation, An active 
slave trade has been carried on between the adjoining con- 
tinent and the islands of Bissao and Cape de Verde, with 
the view of the slaves being afterwards shipped to the Ha- 
vannah, or tothe French West India islands, But the rivers 
which run into the Bight of Benin, and into that of Biafra, 
are chiefly freqnented by the Portuguese slave ships. Many 
such vessels have, in the course of the last year, been found there 
by our men of war, completely furnished with all the implements 
of their croel traffic, and in a state of readiness to embark th ir 
hamancargo. The report then goes on to notice, in terms of the 
warmest approbation, the fact, that throughout the whole range 
of Spanish America, now become independent, not only has the 
slave trade been effectaally prohibited, but the very incentive to 
the crime been removed by the gradual abolition of slavery itself, 
and the declaration that colour is to constitute no barto the at- 
tainment of rank and honours. In allusion to the proeeedings of 
the King of the Netherlands, the report complains of the large 
introduction of slaves into Surinam, tothe number of several 
thousands, ever since the sitting of the mixed commission there. 
In allusion to France, the report is as follo#s;—The directors 
will now advert to the slave trade carried on under the flag of 
France, which bas maintained during the last, ag in some former 
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years, its guilty pre-eminence, It will appear from the docu- 
ments inserted in the appendix, that almost every part of the 
African coast, whether on its western or eastern shores, is crowd- 
ed with French contrabandists, Ajthough a squadron has been 
stationed at Senegal and Goree, for the express purpost of sup- 
pressing the slaye trade, the inbabitants of those settlements are 
still deeply engaged init. In other parts of the coast, the Bri- 
tish cruisers, wherever they toach, fiud the French flag spreading 
its protection over an immense number of slave ships. The coast 
appears literally to swarm with them: as one instance, in October 
1821, Lieutenant Wright, of the Svapren, during a cruise of enly 
10 days in the neighbourhood of Cape Mount, fell in with nine 
slave ships ; one was a Daich vessel, full of slaves, which escap- 
ed ; the other eight were French, several of them full of slaves, 
But itia annecessary to occupy the time of the meeting with these 
minate details , the Enormous extent to which the French slave 
trade is carried will be fouad fully attested by the recent com- 
munications of Sir Charlas M’Carthy, of different naval offi- 
cers, and, above all, of Sir George Collier, the late Commodore 
on the African station, whose reports on the -subject will be 
read with a decp and painful interest. Bat the ravages of 
the Freneh slave traders are not confined to the western 
shores of that devoted continent. The eastern coast and espe- 
cially the island of Zanquebar, have recently attracted the 
cupidity of these lawless adventurers ; and an extensive traflia 
has been carrying on thence for the supply, not only of the Isles 
of Bourbon, bat even of the island of Cuba, A vessel with 
344 slaves on board, named Le Succes was detained in April, 
1821, by his Majesty’s Ship Menat, Captain Moresby, and carried 
into the Isle of France, where no claim of possession or proper- 
ty being preferred, she was condemned and the slaves liberated, 
The correspondence and other documents found on board this 
ship throw a flood of light omthe enormities of this traffic, as it 
is now carried on by the subjects of France. It wil) be sufficient 
to mention, that it appears from these papers that this very ves- 
sel, Le Succes, had already madea successful slave voyage from 
Zanquebar tothe Isle of Bourbon, where she had safely landed 
248 slaves; that the Governor, M. Mylius, having been informed 
of the transaction, had instituted judicial proceedings against 
her; but that the judges whose office it was to try the cause hav- 
ing themselves participated inthe crime by purchasing some of 
her slaves, concurred in acquitting her; and that, encouraged by 
this impunity, she was immediately dispatched for another cargo 
of Africans, and was returning with them tothe Isle of Bourbon, 
when she was detained by the Menat. <A variety of other proofs 
will be foand in the Appendix of the pertinacity with which the 
slave trade is prosecuted under the French flag, as well asof the 
impunity with which iis prosecution is commotly attended. The 
directors would more particularly refer to the letter of a merchant 
of Nantes, in which he openly proposes to his correspondents a 
participation in a slaving adventure, and to the fact mentioned 
by the Captain of Le Succes, that at one time twenty-four ships 
were fitting out at that place for the prosecution of this odious 
commerce. Even if the penalty of confiscation, the only one 
which attaches to the violation of those laws, were more fre- 
quently enforced than it is, it would do little to arrest the pro- 
gress of this trade: while the risk of capture and condemnation 
is so small as to be easily insurable. At present, the rate of in- 
surance does not excced 15 or 20 per cent. while the gains of the 
trade are proved to amount to from 200 to 400 per cent. The re- 
port then details the unsuccessful effort of the Duke de Broglie in 
the French Chamber of Peers, last March, to render the laws of 
France more efficacious against this trade: bot the greatest suc- 
cess was anticipated from the diffusionof information apon the 
subject of the Continent. Most flattering allusions were also 
made to the conduct of the United States of America, which had 
made this traffic piracy? and a teference is made to a very cla- 
borate opinion pronounced by Judge Van Ness in one of these 
cases, which deserves to be recorded. He intimated, that even 
if this ship and cargo, taken under the Spanish flag, had not been 
proved to be American property, he would have held that the de- 
mand of restitution by the Spanish claimant ought t8 be rejected, 
on the ground that the trade, being pronounced illegal and eveg 
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eriminal by the municipal laws of Spain, and the property being 
liable to confiscationin the courts of his own country, no Spa- 
nish subject could have a right to claim restitution in the canrts 
of the United States. He evep went so far as to suggest whether 
a much broader principle migiat not now be fairly applied to cas- 
es of this description—whether, that is to say, this species of 
commerce ought not to be regarded as having altogether ceascd 
to be juris gentium, and to be treated therefore as wholly out of 
the safeguard of the law of nations. Another very important do- 
cument has reached the Directors from the United States. It is the 
report of committee of the House of Representatives in their last 
Session, relative to the mutual exercise of the right of search, by 
Great Britain and America, with a view to the suppression of the 
slave-trade. This committec gave a very clear opinion in favour 
of the exercise of this right. The report also states the conclu- 
sion ofa treaty between Governor Farquhar and the King of 
Madgascar, for the abolition af the slave trade on that island, 
and states that Governor Farquhar has beenindefatigable in his 
efforts to suppress the slave trade in the adjacent seas; and he 
appears to have succeeded in preventing any importation within 
the limits of his own Government. At the very time that the 
Board was engaged in a correspondence with the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, to induce them to employ their 
influence with the Imaum of Muscat to put anend to the slave 
trade, so extensively carried on at Zaaquebar, and had the satis- 
faction ofobtaining the prompt and cordial concarrence of that 
distingaished body, Governor Farquhar, by a singular and grati- 
fying coincidence, was occupied in addressing the Governor Ge- 
neral of India and the Imaum cf Muscat to the same effect, 
The report conclades thus ;— 


Under these circumstances, they shall exceedingly regret the 
opening of a free tntercourse betweenthe West Indian colonies 
and foreign States, unless itbe made a substantive part of the 
measure that a register act,notmerely a nominal and delusive, 
bat an efficient register act, shall exist in every colony to whic! 
the proposed boon shall be extended, While sugars of the West 
Indies are protected io their monopoly of the home market by a 
high duty, not merely on foreign sugars, but on the sugars grown 
in our own East Indian possessions, thus giving a decided and 
exclusive preference to the produce of cultivation by slave 
Jabour over that produced by free labour, the least that can be 
wished, if not demanded, is, that no means shovid be omitted 
which afford.a likelihood of effectually preventing the clandestine 
introdaction of slaves into omr colonies, or their clandestiue re- 
moval to the more productive colonies of foreign nations. 


Lord CaLTHORPE rose to propose the motion of thanks to 
the Directors of the Africau [nstituition. He lamented the iaa- 
dequate manner in which the efforts of the abolitionists were 
supported by forcign powers, but he anticipated a more favoura- 
bie result from the coustitutional governments of the continent. 


Lord NuGent, in seconding the motion, animadverted in 
severe terms upon the odious traffic of the slave trade, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the time was not far distant, whea, by the 
common co-operation of all civilized governments, a termination 
would be pat to the depredations of that monster of all-mankind 
—the trader in haman flesh, 


The Marquis of Lonsncwn proposed the 2d resolution, which 
was declaratory of the abhorrance of the society at the manner 
in which the slave trade subsisted. He lamented the indispositi- 
ob which was manifested by foreign power to take the only step 
that could render the abolition effective, namely, by making it 
piracy. He congratulated the meeting upon the great example 
set ia this respect by the United States of America, whose go- 
vernment took the proper attitude that it became freemen to 
assame in the cause of freedom, (applause.) The Noble Marquis 
then referred to the efforts of the Duke de Broglie (whom he was 
proud to call his friend), in France, and to the recent establish- 
ment of a society in that country, having the same object in view 
as the African Institution, He fully concurred in the necessity 
of exciting public opinion to a detestation of this traffic on the 
pontinent, by publications demonstrating its impolicy and iuhu- 
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manity. When public opinion was enlightqned, much might 
then be done. The only reason he had ever heard urgedin 
France against the enactment of severer measures to enforce the 
abolition was, that the coantry was not yet ripe for such severity, 
and that neither judges uor juries would be found to execute 
such enactments. There would soon, he trusted, be an end to 
that argument. (hesr, hear.) But, at present, it was lamentable 
that the science of the application of capital, which, by insarance, 
guarded the enterprising trader, and averted from him rain and 
loss, was in France perverted to the iniquitous purpose of seca- 
ring the inhuman slave trader from the penalties of a daring in- 
fraction of the laws of his country. (Aear.) The Noble Marquis 
condemned, in the warmest manner, the continuance of this 
detesiable traffic. 


Mr. Witserrorce, in seconding the declaratory resolation, 
deeply regretted the necessity which existed of enlightening the 
public mind of France respecting the odious nature of the slave 
trade. Fifteen years ago, when their illustrious Chairman had 
joined in the formation of this society, they vainly thought the 
question of abolition was set at rest, and that nothing remained 
bat to secure the co-operation of the other powers to execute 
the prohibitory laws enacted against the crime. Though their 
anticipation had not been fulfilled, they had yet done much, and 
bad earned that reward which all good men were sure to meet 
without reference to the success of their benevoient efforts. In- 
dependent of the moral necessity for the continuance of their 
labours, they should never forget that they owed Africa a weighty 
reparation for the deep injuries which they bad inflicted on her 
anhappy children, and could never stop antil they had repaired 
the evils they had committed. (hear, Aear.) The honourable gen- 
tleman thea took a retrospective glance at the progress of their 
labours; at the advances they had made since the time when 
the anhappy Africans were declared, even by some historians, 
to be an interior class of human beiags, not to be classed in the 
same scale with others. Heparticularily eulogiged the Society 
of Friends for theic uaiform efforts in the cause of the abolition, 
efforts which, he said, had compelled them to violate the modesty 
of their own feeliugs, to act in opposition to the principles by 
which they regulated their conduct, and come ferward to assist 
ia the holy work, in open day, in conjunction with their brethren 
of different religions. He also said, that to the honour of 
Ireland, her ports had never been defiled by the vessels of this 
odious traffic—a fact which gave that seuecrous and gallant na- 
tion an additional claim in this hour of her calamity to the relief 
of this couutry (hear, Acar.) It was a humiliating fact, that Bng- 
land had, in the slave trade, been pre-eminent in guilt; but it 
was consolatory to known that she was also foremoest,in repent- 
ance. (hear, hear.) So completely had Eagland formerly iden- 
tified this traffic with her trade, that even when she abandoned 
it, other nations fancied that it was forthe purpose of carrying 
into effect some new commercial speculation. He then congra- 
tulated the society upon the accession of the Duke de Broglie and 
his friends, who were among the most intelligent and distingaish- 
ed characters in France, and whose efforts would, no doubt, 
prodace the best results. He adverted, in flattering terms, to 
the success which had, after a lapse of years, attended the colo- 
nization of Sierra-Leone—at first the prospect had been dis- 
couraging—so it always was in the history of sachimprovements, 
The colony of Virginia, one not undertaken by needy speculators, 
bat at the suggestion of the wisest of men—of Lord Bacon, and 
partly formed ander the eye of Sir W. Raleigh—three times was 
the colony of Virginia attempted, and as often abandoned, until 
at length a final trial was made, and complete success attend- 
edit. The honourable member eulogized in the highest terms 
the service of Sir George Collier, and the naval force under his 
command on the coast of Africa, and remarked that the first in- 
timation of making the slave trade piracy bada very singular 
origin. Jt arose froma treaty made by the son of a very old 
friend of his, Lieatenant Thomson, R. N., witha people in the 
Arabian gulf, who consented to denounce the slave trade as 
piratical, although he (Mr, Wilberforce) was afraid they were 
themselves little better than pirates, (hear, and a laugh.) 
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Mr. BrovGuamM proposed a resolution expressive of the gra- 
tification of the society at finding the slaye-trade made piracy by 
the United States of America. In doing so, he was grieved to 
say, that instead of being assembled, as they had hoped, this 
day, to witness the consummation of their 15 years’ labours ia 
eaforcing the act of abolition, they had now the mortification to 
find a new series of troubles rising to their view from a singular 
combination of unhappy circumstances. As long as their own 
laws had to be watched over to be enforced—as long as their 
own colonies declined to give their own slaves the equal benefit 
of the law, and withheld from them every thing which was not 
extorted from the masters, by the necessity of fostering the slaves 
now risen in price, if that degraded epithet must still attach to 
human beings—as long as other nations refased to redeem their 
own plighted promise—saloug the American institution mast ob- 
viously and necessarily have much to accomplish. (hear, hear. ) 
It would seem from the interesting report which bad been read, 
that the bistory of the chief countries of Europe, since the peace, 
exhibited nothing but a series of pledges given to be forfeited— 
opportanities of benefiting mankind only afforded to be scanda- 
lously thrown away—chances held forth to the nations of the 
world, but cast aside, of recovering themselves, and of gaining 
imperishable renown. (applause.) He looked with indignation at 
the contrast presented to these nation by the United States of 
America, and the still greater contrast presented by the republican 
subjects of a free country, in the performance where they had 
not promised so much, to those regal gevernments which had 
promised so much, and performed so little. (applause.) Too 
much ceuld not be said of the labours of the Society of Friends, 
who had been forcibly compelled, by the greatness of their own 
doings, to encroach upon that meekness of babit which uni- 
formly itduced them to 


*“* Do good by stealth, and blesh to find it fame,” 


(hear,) and forced them to receive that public approbation from 
their fellow-subjects, which they were the first to earn, but the 
last to claim, (Aear.) There were, however, some of the foreign 
governments who resembied the Society of Friends, bat it was 
only in this one habit—that they made no claim for the ap- 
probation of mankind. (/aughter.) If they were slow in claiming, 
they took an especial care to be also slow in deserving—their 
modest and retired habits were never broken in upon by the 
applause of suffering hamanity ; they kept the left hand in en- 
tire ignorance of what was doing by the right, and to obviate 
the possibility of a charitable exposure, they took particular 
eare to keep both hands idle. (renewed bursts of laughter. ) 
These governments stood wholly without excuse, and he would 
press upon their Governments, if they could hear him—he would 
press upon their people, through whom those Governments must 
sooner or later hear it, that vain will be their plea of England’s 
example of indifference to this traffic for a series of years, even if 
that plea were stronger thanitcan be pretended to be. True it 
is that this is the 40th year since the wrongs of Africa first caught 
the attention of English ear. At that time a small society (prin- 
Cipally from among the Society of Friends), 6 in number, of whom 
alone George Harrison was the survivor, met in conclave upon 
this traffic. True, their conclave was as_ secret in its deliberati- 
ons as were other congresses that had since assembled, though 
composed of a very different members, inflaenced by very differ- 
ent feelings, and having very different objects to promote. This 
society sought information respecting the traffic; they were fol- 
lowed by Thomas Clarkson, and, treading on bis heels in the 
great work, came his hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce,) who had ren- 
dered his name illustrious by his services in this holy cause. 
(loud applause.) And yet, notwithstanding the great exertions of 
socbh men, 25 years elapsed from the beginning to the conclusion 
of their efforts, so far as the passing of the abolition act. Why 
did he refer to these facts ?—first, that they had to take to them- 
selves the deep shame of allowing so many years to elapse in the 
progress of such a qaestion; and next, to discourage despair, on- 
der any present circumstances, by showing, that in whatever 
causea free and enlightened people resolve to embark, success 
piust ultimately attend their straggle. (applawe.’) It was not one 
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year before their final triamph, that after the question of aboliti- 
ou was carried in the Commons, it was flung out in the Lords. 
(hear, hear.) He referred to these facts to discourage despair, 
not to vindicate foreign powers, or allow their plea of the exam- 
ple of Eagiand. When the subject was first taken up in England 
it was new, its details and atrocities were unknown, the effect of 
measures was untried; but would it be contended that the powers 
of the continent could plead that ignorance? Had they not bad 
the benefit of the progressive expericace of England! They might, 
indeed, have come into the discussion at the LIth hour, but they 
did so with all the advantage of hearing the 10 hoars’ previous 
debate, and acquiring all the experience ofthe past to regulate 
their decision. (loud cries of hear.) They must start, therefore, 
with us at the present time, and not flatter themselves with the 
delasive hope, that either among the wise or the good men of fu- 
ture times, they would stand justified in a delay, which in the 
case of England was without defence, but which in their case 
would be uiterly without palliation. (applause.) The honourable 
and learned gentleman then pronounced a warm panegyric upon 
the example set by the United States of America, in making the 
slave trade piracy, and upon Mr. Randolph’s great efforts in pro- 
moting (hat act, 


The Rev. Joun Cunnincuam seconded the motion in an 
eloquent speech, which we regret our limits will not enable as to 
give. He strongly recommended that for the purpose of reple- 
nishing the funds of the society, its basis should be extended, so 
as to make the question a religious as well as a political one, 


Mr. Ranpowpu (the distinguished American) then rose to 
return thanks for this mark of respect towards the United. States 
of America, He said that after the eloquence which had alrea- 
dy been displayed upon this great subject, it would be an act of 
presumption scarcely excusable in any stranger, but unpardon- 
able in him, to iatrude his unpremeditated expressions upon 
them after the able speechcs which they had not only heard but 
felt. (applause) He was, however, impelled by a double 
motive, which he could not resist, to offer himself for a few mo- 
ments to their attention, First, to discharge an act of duty in 
behalf of his native land, in the absence ef its oflicial representa. 
tive—an abseuce as unexpected by him as it was unfereseen, 
and which had cast upon him a duty he felt inadequate to per- 
form —that of thanking this meeting for the grateful sense they 
had expressed towards America, and also to assure them that 
all that was exalted in station, in talent, and in moral character, 
among his countrymen, was (as was also to be found in England) 
firmly united for the suppression of this infamous traffic. (loud 
applause.) It was delightful to him to know that Virginia, the 
land of his sires, the place of his nativity, had for half a century 
affixed a public brand, an indelible stizma upon this traffic, and 
had pat in the claim of the wretched objects of it to the common 
rights and attributes of humanity, (lvwd applause.) He repeat. 
ed his thanks to the meeting for the flattering reception they had 
given him.—(The plainness of Mr. Randolph's appearance, his re- 
pubiican simplicity of manner, and easy and unaffeeted address, attract- 
ed much attention: he sat down amidst a burst of applause.) 


Mr. Joun Warne, M. P. proposed a resolution of thanks 
to Spain, for the recent vote of the Cortes, which made the slave 
trade penal, by confiscation and ten years’ bard labour at the 
public works, The honourable member drew a forcible contrast 
between the present favourable disposition of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, and that last year communicated in the despatches of 
Sir H. Wellesley to the Marquis of Londonderry. 


Mr. Bowsine bore testimony to the altered opinion of the 
Spanish authorities. He said that the debates of the Cortes 
upon this sabject were last year carried ow with closed doors, 
and an adverse measure carried by the foulest misrepresentation 
of facts, 

A man of venerable appearance here evinced a desire to ad- 
dress the meeting from one of the side galleries: he wore a gold 


chain and meda) around bis neck; but the call of the meetiog 
being for. 
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Mr. Stepnen, that gentleman rose to propose a resolution 


of thanks to the new governments of South America, for the ready” 


maoner in which they (Columbia in particular) bad come forward 
to abolish the slave trade. He then read a letter from a corres- 
pondent, detailing the particulars of the Columbian abolition 
act; and that on the motion that the children of all slaves boro 
since the revolution should be free at 18 years of age, an amend- 


ment was moved to substitute the age of 26, as a recompense tor ° 


the expence of rearing and educating, which amendment was lost 
by votes of the Council in the proportion of to 1, The princi- 
pal South American landholders were also arranging a sort of 
property-tax, to establish a fand for the progressive emancipation 
ofall the slaves who had not obtained privileges by other means, 
sueh as military services, &c. He contrasted the liberal and 
high-minded spiritof the South American Governments with that 
of our own colonies, where the wretched infant was still doomed 
to a life of servitude, and could be torn from his family, and sold 
in another island, at the will of the owner. (/ear.) 

Mr. W. Smirua seconded this resolution, and enforced the 
necessity ofmore effective steps to seeure the abolition of this 
odious traffic. 

Mr. Foweit Buxton, Mr. Bootte Witsernam, Sir T. D. 
ACLAND, and one or two other gentiemen addressed the meeting, 
and enforced similar topics, in language which we regret we have 
not space to convey; and his Royal Highness the Dake of Gro- 
cecTer, in acknowledging the thanks of the meeting, took occa- 
sion to introduce the name of an illustrious relative of his, who 
had also steadily pursued the abolition of the slave trade—he 
meant the King of Denmark. (applause.) His royal bighness 
also stated, that he bad the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with General Bolivar, who had promised him, when in England 
in the year 1808, thatthe moment the South Americans had ac- 
quired their liberty, the slave trade should be abolished, Gene- 
aal Bolivar had at least redeemed the promise he had made, (loud 
applause.) His royal highness then communicated an apology 
from Sir George Collier, who was prevented by a severe illness in 
his family, from attending the present meeting. 


When his royal highness quitted the chair, it was taken by 
Mr, Wilberfore, and thanks were then voted to Mr. Harrison, the 
hon, Secretary. 

The Meeting did not break up till past five o’clock. 





Canterbury, April, 8.—A considerable sensation has been 
excited in this city during the last few days, in consequence of 
the sentence passed at the last Maidstone Assizes on 19 unfortu- 
nate men convicted of being present at an affray with a party of 
the Preventive Service in a smuggling transaction, which took 
place at Marsh Bay, in the Isle of Thanet, in which two were 
wounded on each side, but none killed. A Petition to the King, 
signed by the Mayor Aldermen, Common Council, Clergy Gen- 
try, and other respectable inhabitants, nearly to the number of 
1900, was immediately handed to Mr. Secretary Peel by the Mayor 
in person, in favour of these deluded victims; stating the compa- 
rative innocence of these wretched men, who were by no means 
the primary offenders in this forbidden traffic, but labourers, 
unable to procure work, most of them in astate of abject pover- 
ty, and hired for the occasion for a few shillings. 'v this no an- 
swer was reteived!!! Four were executed on Penenden Heath 
op Thursday last, and their remains brought to Canterbury the 
same night, accompanied into the city by a procession of several 
hundreds of the inhabitants, singing funeral anthems, &c. in the 
most solemn and impressive manner. On Sunday a public fune- 
ral took place, when the procession and interment of the bodies 
were attended by nearly half the popolation of Canterbury, five 
or six thousand being computed to be present. 


Fifteen remained respited during pleasure, one of whom has 
since died in prison.—The misery this affair has spread through 
numberless families is indescribable. —Such are the blessed effects 
of the system under which Englishmen are at present suffering : it 
being notorieas (at least in this neighbourhood) that honest 
industry eannot procure even a bare subsistence for the labourer 
aod hisfamily, The prisoners on their trial had no counsel. 


ADAP REFAPE OP LCLORCOLEF 


Sinited States. 


oe 


We have seen a eurious and interesting paper, par- 
porting to be a statisiical view of the commerce of the 
United States, exhibiting in 4 distinct and intelligible form the 
value of all articles of foreign and domestic produce imported and 
exported between the ports of the United Siates and of all.other 
countries; together with a statement of the tonnage, foreign and 
domestic, employed in cafrying on that commerce. We shall 
confine our quotations to two or three points, The sum total of 
foreign goods imported into the Uuited States daring the twelve 
month ending September 30, 182!, was 


In dollars, oe oe es 62,585,724 
The exports of domestic produce 43,671,894 
Excess of import: over exports 18,913,830 


This excess, where it ison the side of the imports of a country 
over its exports, it has been the castom to call an adverse ba- 
lance of trade: but we cannot end the observation here. If the 
whole of the articles of foreign merchandize imported be for home 
consamption, it is plain that they aiust be, in some shape or other, 
paid for by the fraits of domestic indastry. A country may have 
the balance of trade against her with one particalar nation, but 
with the whole world the thing is impossible: for the surplus of 
imports in ove country must be purchased by the profit obtained 
upen a surplns of exports to some other. country. But the 
imports of the United States daring the period referred to by the 
docuwent under our notice, were not all destined for home con 
sumption, One third ofthe amount appears to have been re- 
exported, and in American vessels: to that extent, therefore, she 
became anentrepot for foreign goods, and a carrier for. foreign 
nations, The re-exports of foreign articles from the United Stateg 
during the year rather exceeded the surplus of her gencral im- 
ports over her native commodities exported; she having re- 
exported of foréign goods— 





ra American bottoms .. ee . 20,710,700 dollars. 
In Foreign bottoms °° ee 691,788 
Total Foreign exports .. 21,302,488 


The total value of her exports, foreign and domestic, thus ap- 
pears to have been 64,974,382. exceeding the total value of im- 
ports, by the small surplus of 2,338,653 dollars. 


There ia another,fact highly deserving of notice in this 
official document—we mean the disproportion which exists bes 
tween the total amount of American and that of foreign tonnage, 
employed in carrying on the trade of the Republic. The out- 
ward-bound American shipping throughout the year exceeded 
800,000 tons. . The outward-bound foreign during the same 
period amounted to a trifle more than one-tenthof the native, 


We conclude with a brief glance at the trade between the 
British Empire and the United States, The imports to the 
United States from ali parts of the British Empire, in En- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, are nearly 30,000,000 of 


dollars —that is, nearly balf the sum total of imports into the, 


Republic ; 
In exact figures .c.cccesecee cescccscccese 29,277,938 
The exports to this empire are, of 
produce of the United States .. 21,918,628 
Of foreign produce ...4.-+++05 « 4,603,014 


—_— —- -- 


Total exports to the British Empire ........ 26,522,572 


The surplus in favour of Great Britain thas amounts to 
nearly 3,000,000 of dollars. 

As for the shipping engaged in carrying on the direct trade 
between the United Kingdom andthe United States, the pro- 
portion seems to be in favonr of American tognage, nearly as 
three to one,—Zimes, April 13. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1623. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC PEERS BILL. 


On the motiou of Mr. CANNING, the Order of the Day was read 
for the second readiog of the Catholic Peers Bill. 


Mr. SMYTH rose and said, he felt it his duty to address a few obser- 
vations to the House on this particnlar measure, but on the general ques- 
tion be would oot say one word. With all the respect which he had for 
the wonderful talents and splendid eloqnence of the Right Hon. Member 
who had introduced the Bill, yethe could not belp looking on this mea- 
sure as a most extraordinary one. It was isolated and partial. It was al- 
so unjust towards the great body of the Romau Catholics, and its principal 
was exclusively aristocratical ; forit went to grant a boon to Peers, 
while it left the people where they were. —(hear, hear.) —He had paid 
sedulons attention to the speech of the Right Hoa. Mover, and he bad 
sat with considerable impatience, and perhaps alarm, like the Hon. Mem. 
ber for Somersetshire, (a laugh) lest he should be captivated by the voice 
of the Syren. But if any thing were wanting to the measure of his con- 
viction, it was filled unp—if any doubt remained, it was effaced by the 
speech of the Right Hon. Secretary forthe Home Department( Mr. Peel). 
So closely had he argued that question, so historically had he illustrated 
it, and so clearly expounded ail its merits, that there was nothing to be 
added to the full and complete conviction with which his mind was im- 
pressed. He mast confess that the vote of the House had not a little 
surprised him, more especially as he had heard rumours that the Bill was 
not sauctioned by the conscientions feelings of those very persons for 
whose special benefitit was intended. But the Attorney-General for 
Treland (Mr. Piankett), thinking thathe could not dissuade the Right 
Hon. Geutiem xn from bringing on this qnestion, had thonght it more 
prudent and advisable to express his approbation of it than to move 
the previous question, as had been expected by many, (hear, and a 
laugh.) If that Right Hon, Gent. (Mr. Plonkett) had thought it 
right to bring this measure before the Honse, why did he not 
submit the general question at once to the House? and it would 
have been better as coming with the reeommendation of having passed 
the House last Session, than this one which hid uo sueb recommendation, 
He (Mr. S.) could not but Jook upon this Bill as a forestalmeut of the 
general measure; and it was strange thatthe Right Hon. Mover could 
not wait six little months to take the sense of the House on the general 
question, He was sorry to trespasa on the geueral question, but before 
he sat down he must express his hope that many Hon, Members who 
had sapported this measure at first, would apou consideration, agree in 
the propriety of its postponement, until they came to a vote on the ge- 
neral question. The question, as it now stood, was not whether Titus 
Oates was false or not, whether Charles the Secon was a Catholic, or 
whether the Catholics were unjustly deprive! of their privileges or not, 
butit was, whether becanse they were Lords they ought to be restored 
to their privileges instanter? But if ever a time should arise when such 
securities were offered as wonld be deemed sufficient in the opinion of his 
Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Peel) and would induce him to relax his 
opposition, then, and not till then, would he accede to the concession, 


Mr. WETHERELL, after some preliminary observations, said he 
would state the grounds on which he opposed the Bill, and he hoped the 
House would deem them such as fell specifically within the limits of the 
present question. It was a principal ground of objection with him that 
the Right Hon. Mover had thonght fit to insulate the particalar branch 
of society, to which the present Bill applied, from the aggregate of the 
Catholic community—(hear) —He thought it a hard principle which de. 
tached a part in this manner from the whole ; and, in a case of general dis- 
ability, gave but a partial, relief. He would state his reasons for oppos- 
ing this partial isolated, and unjust measure. The Right Hon. Mover had 
stated as the foundation ofhis argument in support of the Bill, that 
the Act of Charles the Second, which excinded Catholic Peers from the 
House of Lords, originated in what he (Mr W.) believed to bea fiction — 
what he would call the huge lieof Titus Oates, and it was also argued that 
supposing the original cause was true, it had ceased to exist. Another ar- 
gument was, that the exclusion of the Catholic Peers from Parliament 
was not of the fundamental principles of th» Revolution, He (Mr. W.) 
was ready to admit that the enactment of th» 30 Car. 2, was the popular 
delirium, the magnus furor of the nation at the time of the Popish plot; 
yet, although the depositions of Oates were false, yet that there was 
then an intention to re-establish Popery on the part of the Court, there 
was po doubt ; for no sooner was the breath out of the body of Charles, 
who dared not himself avow such intention, then a. message came from 
the Court of France to know what was the force and. thought of the Catho- 
lic party. It was therefore go reason that, becanse the moving caus 
ceased, the law should be discontinued, because there might be other 
causes which acquired the continuance of the law, andwith which it 
ought tobe commensurate. As tothe argument, that the exclusion of 


aOee re 


the Catholic Peers was not one of the fundamental! principles of the 
Revolution —if that could be demonstrated, one of the chief grounds 
of his opposition would be removed, andthe man who proved it 
would have achance of his humble vote. But he believing it was 
one of the Revolutionary principles, and he alluded, iu support of 
that opinion, to a letter written in the reign of James the Secood, when 
that Monarch made an attempt to conciliate the Prince and Princess of 
Orange (hear, hear) with a view to subvert the liberties of the country. 
The letter was written by pensionary Fagal, who managed the correspon- 
dence on the part of their Highnesses, and was in answer to one of Mr. 
Stewart's, who acted for the King, The Hon, Member theu proceeded 
toread an extract from the letter, which stated that their Highnesses 
were ready to give their concurrence to the repeal of the Penal laws 
against the Catholics, providing that those Jaws were to remain in fall 
force whereby Catholics were excluded from seats in both Houses 
of Parliament, and the Test Act was maintained for the preservation of 
the Protestant religion. The Bill of Rights asserted that the Lords 
Spiritual aud Temporal were to be Protestant, in corroborationof his ar- 
fument was the fact that, at the Revolution, anew Coronation Oath was 
framed, by which the Sovereign bonnd himself to defeud the Protestant 
religion. From the Reformation to the Revolution no sach oath had 
been prescribed. The introduction of that oath at the Revolution was 
therefore another circumstance to prove that it was intended to weave 
Protestantism into the whole of the system established at the Revoluti- 
on. Let the House also consider the language of the statute by which 
the union with Scotland was effected, By thatstatnte it was provided 
that not only the sixteen Scottish Peers, but the whole body of the Scot- 
tish Peers, by whom those sixteen were to be chosen,—that the elected; 
as wellas the electors, must be Protestant. With all his admiration, 
therefore, for the great taleuts of the Right Honorable and Learned 
Gentleman, the Attorney-General for Ireland, he conld not allow that 
admiration, to prevent him from expressivg his astonishment that that 
right honorable and learned gentleman conld fur a moment maintain the 
doctrine, that the exclusion of Catholics from the House of Peers was not 
a principle established at the Revolation. The next point to which he wish. 
ed to advert was the singularity of the proposition to extricate the Ca. 
tholic Peer alone from the restrictions to which the Catholics generally 
were subject. On the common principle, that charity begins at home, he 
should bave thought that a Member of the House of Commons would 
rather have recommended that the introduction of Catholic Commoners 
into the Honse of Commons should precede that of Catholic Lords into 
the House of Peers. He should have expected a proposition in favour 
of the plebeian, rather than in favour of the equestrian order. Why 
were the Catholic Peers to he reintegrated in their lost rights before the 
Catholic Commoners? There was another great inconsistency in the 
measare. As the Bill stood, Catholic Lords were to go into the House of 
Peers withont taking any oath ; as the existing law stood, no individual 
could take his seat in the Honse of Commons without taking the usual 
oaths. Why this decrepancy? Why was the Commoner to be bound by 
an oath, and the Peer not? Why were they not both to be equaily 
restored to their privileges? The supporters of this Bill would sarely 
not turn round on their former opinions and maintain, with reference to 
this point, that there was anv difference between the inherent right to 
legislate whieh birth gave a Peer, and the eligibility to legislate which 
every one else possessed. He would ask those who formerly voted for 
the whole measure of Emancipation, whether they wonld not be guilty 
of inconsistency in voting for this particalar Bill? Why were all the 
tests and securities omitted in this Bill which were introduced in the 
Bills of 1817 aud 18212 What had occarred to render the various oaths 
and securities which were thought necessary then, unnecessary now ?> 
Would it not be inconsistent, therefore, for those who had twice voted 
for qualified and restricted Emancipation, now, without any ground 
whatever for the change, to vote for unqualified and unrestricted Eman. 
cipation? En support of this argument, the hon. and learned geutle- 
man recited the various provisions of security in Mr. Grattan’s Bill, aud 
asked why they were not inserted in that before the House? But it 
was said there was no Popish successor to the Throne at present; and 
therefore that the securities considered necessary at the Revolution 
were no longer necessary, It was argued that as the cause had ceased, 
the effect ought to cease. But what kind of logic was that by which it 
was contended that because the larger danger was no more, therefore 
there was no danger? It was true there was ne Popish saccessor to the 
Throne ; but the disposition of the Catholics to possess themselves of 
undue power still remained. There was another view of the subject 
which it was expedient to take. If a Catholic Peer had a right a priori toa 
seat in Parliament notwithstanding his riligion, why was not the monarch 
to have a right a priori to the Throne notwith st: nding his religion? And 
yet, by the Billof Rights, the Crown wonld drop from the head of the So- 
vereign of these realms if he were seen at mass. Much stress had 
been laid by the supporters of the present motion, on the small number 
of Peers who would be introduced into Parliament by its adoption. 
The principle, however, was the same, whether the number was large 
or small; and, as to the number, it was by no means insignificant, for 
there had been frequent instances in which a much smaller number lad 
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considerable influence in the decisions of Parliament. There was no 
Protestant State on the Continent, from large Austria to small Venice, 
in whieh the Catholics had not been subject to restriction, Why was 
Great Britain to be the only Protestant country in Europe in which 
these guarantees for the preservation of the civil and spiritual 
rights of the people were not to be required? It had been said, that the 
present generation onght not to be alarmed with the old terrors of the 
Spanish Armada, or of the plot of Titus Dates, but that they onght to have 
some new and modern cause of apprehension shewn tothem, before they 
were called upon to be so vigilant. Those modern grounds of apprehen- 
sion were not wanting; and in proof of that fact, he instanced the re- 
monstrances of the Congress held in Germany, in 1786, of all the Ec. 
clesiastieal States, at whieh the Emperor resided, against the encroach. 
ments of the Pope. It was observed, by the friends of the Bill, that Ca- 
tholic Emancipation had been advocated by the great men of all politi- 
eal parties —that ithad been advocated by Pitt, by Burke, by Sheridan— 
that it was one of those causes which, as Virgil said — 


“Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo.” 


But he denied that: the present measure was at all similar in its princ'” 
ple toany which had heretofore been proposed.—It was a measure fo" 
unqaalified emancipation; whereas all the measure which preceded 
it had been for qualified emancipation. After arguing at censiderable 
length to show that there conld be no ground for separating this parti- 
calar. class of the Catholic community from the other classes, the Ho- 
norable and learned Gentleman expressed his regret that, with all 
his respect forthe Right Honorable author of the Bill, he could consci- 
entionsly conent in it, and concluded by moving, as an Amendment, 
that the Bill be read a second time that day six months—(the honour- 
able and learned gentleman was loudly cheered daring the course and at 
the conclusionof hie speech.) 


Mr. WILMOT remarked, that he was desirons of briefly explain- 
ing the reasons which induced him to vote in support of his Right. Hon, 
Friend’s Bill, becanse he knew that inso voting he acted in opposition toths 
Wishes of a large and respectable body of his constituents. The Hon. 
and learned Gentleman had asked, why the present proposition was se- 
parated from the question of general emancipation? He did not con- 
ceive that he was at all bound to answer that inquiry. All that the 
Honse had to inquire was, whether there was any ground for refusing to 
the Catholic Peers a restoration of their right to sit in Parliament ? The 
Hon. and learned Gentleman has also asked, why securities were not re- 
quired? He (Mr. Wilmot) would reply, becanse he could not entertain 
any wish for secnrity where he could not discover any danger.—The 
Honorable and learned Gentleman, in the course of his speech, alluded 
to the coronation oath; he (Mr. Wilmot) denied that there was auy 
thing in the coronation oath which went to restrain the King from giving 
his sanction to an Act of the other branches of the Legislature for the 
relief of his Catholic subjects. Bysnch an Act, the Catholics would be 
raised to their proper station—that of freemen, without any danger to 
the Protestant church. It was curious to observe how the question was 
now argued against the Catholics ; no one now attempted to say that.the 
Catholics of the present day were the same in prejndice and in opinion 
with the Catholics of former times, but it was said that the continuance 
of the Catholic disabilities was essential to the Protestant church, he 
however, woald maintain thatthe constitution of this conntry, founded as 
it was upon the real principles of freedom, and intended for the common 
good and liberties of all, would be vindicated, not injnred or endangered 
by the admission of the Catholics to a charge of its privileges and its 
rights, It was very little to the purpose to refer to former times ; he cared 
not what were the views of Charles or of James ; he knew now that there 
was to longer a pretender; that whatever danger might have been for- 
merly apprehended, no longer remained ; and that, therefore, the Catho- 
lics ought to be emancipated. It was ia vain for Gentlemen to say that 
the Legislature had gone far enough, they had gone far indeed—too far 
to stop. The learned gentleman had talked of anomalies in the bill, 
but what greater anomaly—what more striking or more dangerous and 
that which the present state of the Catholic hody presented? The dan- 


gers apprehended by the Honorable and learned Gentleman appeared: 


fo be visionary. Could any man now suppose that the Papal Power 
would attempt to exercise that influence in civil government which. it 
formerly assumed to do? Was it to be sunposed,, that if seven or eight 
Peers were admitted to the other House of Parliament, that they wonld 
remain perpetually anited—determined on one common purpose, and 
that purpose the overthrow of the constitntion? The honorable and 
learned gentleman had said, that the Catholic Commons would have 
cause to feel discontented at the restoration to the Catholic Peers of 
their andoabted rights; but that was a feeling which the Catholics would 
reject with disdain ; th-y wenld feel no discontent, but pride at the 
measure; it would take no right from them—it would not delay the 
discussion of their claims—it would not prevent Parliament from consi- 
dering and fivally adjusting the great question of Emancipation, found. 
64, a5 jt must be on those securities which were uecessary, because re- 
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quired by the conntry. Different, he confessed, was his notion of secu. 
rity, The secmity he looked ta wis a sympathy between the Catholic 
and the Protestant—a union of the conntries founded upon equal rights, 
the security was much more likely to be lasting than any species of se- 
curity founded upon technical points, which after all, were likely to 
prove imperfect and insufficient. He would support the present Bill, 
because he was convinerd that it was a proper measure —because he be- 
lieved that it would conciliate the people of Ireland—a people for whose 
loyalty he felt respect, and for whose sufferings he felt compassion, and 


. lastly, because it would restore to a noble ani iliustrious order of men 
. the rights which their ancestors possessed, and which they had never 


forfeited by crime or dishonour. He recollected well during 4 discnssion 
on this qaestion, which took plaice in the other Honse of Parliament 
about eight years ago, having seen a Noble Lord, with bis 807, @ lad 
about twelve years of age, standing at the bar of the House of Lords. 
The Nobleman to whom he alluded tarned to a friend of his, and_ said, 
“The result of this night’s discussion will determine me whethe™ T shall 
encourage or repress the spirit of emulation in this boy's mind.” —(Aear, 
hear.) —He (Mr. W.) knew not what Course that Nobleman took with res- 
pect to the education of his child—whether, in moments of desp4!'> he 
laboured to repress in his mind every noble and aspiring thought, ‘he 
better to fit him for a degraded and exclusive state, in a country where 
his ancestors possessed power and honour; but this he knew, that it 45 
unworthy in that House to preserve laws which went to degrade all that 


. was Noble, and to stifle in honorable minds the desire and the hop® of 


serving theircountry. Neither ina political nor religions point of vie¥ 
was there any real objection to the measure ; he would therefore invoke 
them, in the spirit of the Constitation, to give freedom to those who "¢- 
ver forfeited their rights; and in the spirit of religion, to do unto others 
as they would wish they should do unto them. 


Mr. FOSTER said, that until the penal laws were totally repealed, 
the peace and tranquillity of Ireland would never be restored. But in 
repealing those laws, the Pa:liament should take care to carry the mind 
of the country with them. He denied that the mind of the Protestants 
was with the present measure. He would support the general measure ; 
but he thought at present that the country was taken by surprise ; that 
the question of securities was evaded, He would therefore vote against 
the Bill. 


Dr. PHILLIMORE said, that with respect to securities, however 
the House might feel it necessary to impose securities with respect to 
the Catholics at large, he did not see how they were called for or neces- 
sary here. In his mind the cases were very different. On the general 
question they were to legislate for the Catholic population at large. They 
were to legislate for the people of Ireland. But here the objects were 
before them. The Biil went only to place inthe House of Lords seven 
or eight Catholic Peers — men who were knowntothem all. Who would 
say that those Noblemen were so dangerous in any way as to render it 
necessary for that Honse to enact measures of security or restraint res. 
pecting them? The names of every one of those Noble Persons were 
known to the Honse---they were all persons who were descended from 
tho most ilinstrions of the Nobles of this land---men who in their high 
trnst had ever acquitted themselves with honour, with fidelity to the 
Crown, atid advantage to the country. Here the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber entered into an historical cetail of the conduct of the Catholic Nobi- 
lity in former times, When a Bill was sent dowa from that Honse to 
excinde the Protestant Bisbops fram the Lords, the Catholic Nobles; who 
then sat in Parliament, were foremost in opposing that measure, The 
Civil Wars sneceeded. Of 300 Nobles who fell in that nohappy strug- 
gle, 190 were Roman Catholics. In the time of Elizabeth, Catholics 
were entrusted by that able and polite Princess with places of the great. 
est power. Howard of Effingham, a Catholic Nobleman, was selected ta 
command as High Admiral the fleet fitted out to oppose the Spanish Ar- 
mada—other Catholics held places of scarcely inferior trust---and noue 
of them were ever forgetful of their duty to their Sovereign or their 
country. The hon. and learned Member next alluded to the case of Lord 
Strafford, and read an affecting account of the trial given by Mr, Evelyn, 
who witnessed the whole of the proceedings. Mr. Evelyn indignantly 
complained that the life of a virtuous and aged nobleman should have 
heen taken away npon the evidence of a witness, whose testimony, with 
impartial men would not be considered sufficient to hang adeg. When 
it was said that the Catholic Peers would act with hostility towards the 
Charch of England, what proof of this had they from experience? When 
the Bill was agitated in the House of Peers ia the reign of Charles the 
First, to exclude the Bishops, bow did the Catholic Peers vote?, How 
did the ancestor of the Duke of Norfolk vote on that occassion? What 
greater possible danger could be apprehended from Catbolic Peers than 
from Peers denying the divinity of our Saviour, or the dectrine of the 
atonement or professing Pregbyterianism—a doctrine much more bos- 
tile to the Charch of England ia many respects than Catholicism, and 
uoder which the Charch had actually heen trampled nnder foot? As @ 
measure ofretribntive justice and Christian charity, they were called 
og to pass the Bill,—(hear, hea’), ; 
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Mr. W. COURTENAY said, that the true question for the House 
to consider was whether at the present moment it was fit to pursue the 
same course of legislation as had been deemed expedient at the time 
of the exclusion of the Catholic Peers. Without entering into any his- 
torical details already referred to, he might sayy that that system of 
policy had been applied to the particular events of the time, The 
Hon. Member then examined the ac’s of exclusion, and other statates 
in pari materia; such as that against the Pretender, in order to show 
that thongh it was a principle of the Revolution of 1683, to secure a 
Protestant King and a Protestant succession, no importance had been 
attached to the point whether the Legislature should be Protestant. 
If any danger existed formerly, none existed now. He rejoiced to see 
a system of greater toleration prevail among all classes, and the An-- 
nual Indemnity Bill was purposely passed to enable Dissenters ef all 
denominations to sit and vote in Parliament. The army and navy had 
been opened to. Roman Catholics: their Peers might fill the most ex- 
alted ranks, and enjoy all the advantages of promotion. In short, 
they were entrusted by law and every species of power that might be 
dangerous, yet, refused admittance within the walls of Parliament where 
they would be subject to coutrol. Surely this was a most strange anomaly, 
—(hear, hear, hear.) —Looking at the present state of Ireland, it was 
most important that this Bill should be passed—that those who had 
hitherto been most unjustly excluded from the benefits of the constitu. 
tion might fee] a common interest, and unite in a common canse. The 
friends of harmony and tranquillity mast be the friends of this Bill. 
He felt astrong persuasion that the great and general measure was 
silently making progress towards altimate success; and he conjured 
Gentlemen who had not voted, or who having voted still doubted, to 
consider whether the present was not the precise moment when such a 
gracious concession ought, for the general welfare, to be made. 

Mr. W. PEEL did not believe that the supporters of the Bill on 
the previons night were aware of the consequences that would ensue if 
it were passed into alaw. The question was not merely whether six or 
eight Catholic Peers of high character should be admitted into the 
other Honse; for if this partial measure were successful, ere long the 
Catholic Commoners would be introduced into this House, and there 
would. then be no reason why other sects shonld be excinded. What, 
then, became of the security of the Protestant Church ?—(hear.)—It had 
been said that the majority of the inhabitants of Ireland were in favour 
of the measure ; perhaps so; but if it were possible to poll the whole 
population of the three kingdoms, the numbers would be greatly against 
any concession. He could not tell how any man who hoped for tran- 
quillity could support such a proposition. If the present were the 
time to admit Catholic Peers, why was is not the time to admit Catholic 
Commovers; and if so, why had not the Right Hon. Gent. brought for- 
ward the general question? Had he (Mr.P.) been e Catholic Peer, he 
shold have objected to the introdaction of the separate qhestion, and 
would not have accepted a boon that was not given to all those who 
were of the same persuasion. He showld be glad to learn why this 
questica was now agitated? Its most sanguine friends could not hope 
that it would pass into a law.—(hear, hear, ftom the Opposition side.) 
—He was satisfied that it could not—(hear, hear, from the Mizisterial 
side);---and it was only casting an invidious task upon the House of 
Peers to require them to throw it out.---(much cheering from both sides.) 


Mr. WYNN observed, that tho’ the Honorable Member for Lonth 
Mr. Foster, has qualified his declaration of the necessity that the claims 
of the Catholics should be conceded, by saying that the Protestant mind 
was not prepared for it, yet he hoped that declaration would go far to 
produce the conviction that was desired. The coucession of the Catho- 
lic claims was of great importance to Ireland, not only in itself, bnt as 
blending with all other measures, for without it every act of conciliatiea 
would icse its beneficial influence, and every measure of coercion fall 
with greater severity. Because the whole measure could not be carried, 
he should not theretore reject any part of it; and though he concurred 
at the time in the abandonment of the bill of 1813, because the clause 
admitting Catholics to the House of Commons had been strack out, he 
now cousidered it au act rather of indiguation than of prudence. It was 
said by the Honorable Gentleman who spoke last, that if Catholics 
were admitted to Parliament, other Dissenters could not be excluded, 
Why other Disseaters were not excladed—(hear, hear) which formed a 
strong argument for the admission of Catholics—(hear)---The Honorable 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Wetherall) had said, that if the seven Catholic 
Peers were to be admitted to Paruament, the prohibition ander which 
the King was placed of not marrying a Catholic must be repealed. But 
there was n0 parity im the cases, Six or seven Catholic Loids would be 
controled by the general }’rotestaat voice of 300 other Peers, but the 
King was the sole depositor of the executive power. It was, however, 
objected that the King might create any number, even a majority, of Ca- 
tholic Peers. Now, really, if they supposed that public opinioa had ng 
force to prevent such a measwe, they might prove the uecessity of a 
qualification of property for the House of Peers. The King, it might be 
paid, when he wished tecarry any measure, wight create the whole of @ 
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regt. of Foot Gaards Peers, and marchthem in a body to give their votes. 
There was not one of the powers of the constitution that was not liable 
to the imputation of this possibility of extreme abuse. There had new 
elapsed 290 years since the Reformation, for which time the Catholic 
Peers had sat and voted in the House of Peers, in infinitely greater 
nambers than they conid at present; and if in that time they had beea 
dangerous, or if it conld be conceived that at any time during the last 
60 years they would have been likely to have given their votes in a man- 
ner dangerous to the constitution he would say there was a case made 
out for securities. The condition of the Catholics in Society was now 
changed. They were tilllately aliens in their native land, they lived as 
a separate and a distinct class, and no one visited a Catholic, who was 
not considered as almost a Papist. They were now mngled with the 
mass of society, and bound together by no common notion in points of 
policy and Government. Their admission to all the privileges of other 
subjects would be perfectly safe and desirable, bat he should support 
the smallest measure of concession, proposed as pro dante, an act of jus- 
tice and policy. 

Mr. R. MARTIN began by complimenting the Honorable Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Wetherell) for the intrepid manner in which he had 
defended the cause he had espoused. He looked upon him as one of the 
Hori-atti.—(laughter.)—He looked upon himas only one of the Hori- 
atti.—(much laughter---some Members intimated to Mr. Martin that he haa 


> mis-pronounced the word.) If be had mis-prononnced it, he was sorry for 


it, but it was not his faunlt.—(hear, and laughter.)---He was not surprised 
at the success that had attended the proposition of the Right Honora- 
ble Member for Liverpool ; the gigantic powers of his eloquence, and the 
force of his reasoning, must of course produce a great effect upon the 
opinions of Members. Deprived of that support, it would not have 
succeeded, But he had nodonbt that the measure would be successful 
in that House, well warranted as it was by facts, and strongly enforced 
as it would be by the Right Honorable Gentleman.---(hear, hear.) 


Mr. PEEL said, that after the fall measure of indulgence which he 
had experienced from the Honse, when he had the difficult task of fol- 
lowing his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Canning), it was not his intention 
then to trespass on their attention longer than fora very few miantes. 
He rose rather for the purpose of correcting some misconstructions 
from which he had suffered when he had last had the honour of address. 
ing them on that subject, without the opportanity of disclaiming them, 
than to prolong the discussion. Before he proceeded to address him. 
self tothose points, however, he would refer the argament upon which 
the Hon, Member for Galway chiefly relied, and deprive him at once 
of any authority he thought he derived from Sir W. Blackstone, And 
he must beg of that Hon. Member not to be content for the future with 
reading only one page of that learned writer’s works ; aod if he would 
not read the whole work at least to read a chapterthrough. Had he 
done that in the present case he would have found, that when Mr, 
Justice Blackstoue spoke of granting further favour to the Catholics, it 
was confined solely to the execution of the penal laws —(hcar.)—If them 
he looked at the Act of 1793, he would find that all that Blackstone 
contended should be granted to the Catholics, was conceded to them 
by that Act which was an Act of penal relaxation, And ifit were pos- 
sible to summon the dead, according to the Hon, Member's fancy, and 
that Learned Judge were to vote on this question with the Hon, Mem. 
ber for Galway, he (Mr. Peel) would send for the first velame of his 
work, and shew him that he wonld give a vote inconsistent with bis 
own declared principles and opinions, H2 would turn to that pare 
where he said in terms, that one of the great bulwarks of our Constita- 
tion was the Act which excluded the Roman Catholics from sitting in 


’ Parliament.—(hear, hear.) —That opinion was not upon the penal exclu. 


sions of the Catholics but to their exclusion from the Legislature. —hear ; 
—He then proceeded to touch upon the point for which ke principally 
rose, He did understand his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Canning), 
at the conclusion of that able and beautiful speech by which he 
introduced this measure on a late evening, to speak something to 
the following effect: — I give you warning that if on this subject yon 
oppose my argument, by entering into discassion upon the general mea- 
sure, I shall consider this particnlar question as carried.” Now he (Mr, 
Pee}) dit meet the question as this Right Hon. Friend wished that he 
should—he did not argue the general, but confined himself to the par. 
ticular measure introduced by his Right Hon, Friend ; and after so doing, 
hecertaiuly did not expect that he should be taunted in the reply, with 
not having met the question oa the grounds of justice and liberality, 
(hear) He had said that whilst he opposed the partial measnre, he made 
it no part of his opposition to the general question. Not that he woukt 
allow any one who might vote with him to suppose that the rejection of 
this measure would in any degree diminish bis opposition to the geue- 
ral, when that came to be discussed by the House. He admitted, that 


fom the reception this Bill met with, he could not expect so much op- 


position to the general measure. Whea that came forward it might be 
carried, but it did not follow because he held that opinion he should at 
all diminish his opposition to it. There might be overwhelming majorities, 
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but he could not retrograde. It was the beauty of our Constitution 
that we were able to retain our opinions to the last, whatever they might 
be met by. Bat uponthis he must insist, that if the general measure 
were likely to be carried, when next brought forward, the arguments in 
favour of this partial one were pro tanfo,- weakened. In proportion as 
this was probable, he deprecated this partial Bill. The outline of the 
argoment upon which be relied to substantiate this was, that supposing 
the House taking a different view of this question than he did, should 
determine upon general principles to remove the disabilities under which 
vhe Catholies laboured, he would then have another duty, distinct from 
opposing that determination, to perform. (hear) That duty wonld be 
to create as little evil by the discussion as possible ; and to make the 
arrangement, into which he assumed the Honse to be willing to enter, as 
complete as possibie. (hear) That would clearly be his interest in such 
posture of affairs, and therefore it was, the House would perceive, he 
was fully justified in deprecating this partial agitation of the question.-- 
And he must here say, that it was perfectly fair on his part to unite 
with him on the present occasion those who might not agree with 
him upon the general question; and if he thonght that this measure was 
likely to prejudice the general question, as respected the secnrities which 
ought to accompany any extention of power to the Catholics, he bad 
a rightto appeal to them tosupport him and reject the present Bill. 
He did not object to these merely because it was a partial measure.--- 


He had said last Session that he was ready to assent toa Bill which should_ 


open to the Catholics the avenue to many places of profit, and indeed to 
all except the Bench. The reason of his objection to this measure was, 
that it was partialin its operation, but general in principle, and that he 
repeated was the ground of his objection, and not merely because it was 
a partial measure, Ifit were right that disabilities shonld be taken 
off six or seven Catholic Peers, they ought to be taken off the whole 
body of the same persuasion, Here he must observe that it was 
mot a fair way of arguing the question, to argue it upon individnal 
merits, and to say, ** Look at the Duke of Norfolk, Lords Arundel and 
Clifford ; look at the characters of these mea, and say if you have any 
thing to fear by removing their disabilities.” Would not any one in 
possession of his ordinary senses see that this was full of sophistry? 
The question was not, whether six or seven individuals should become 
privileged: but whether one part of the Legislature should be en- 
dowed with a power which the other did not possess. The question was 
whether the house of Peers should have the power to put a certain num- 
ber of Catholic Peers into their body, and that the commons should not. 
His Learned Friend (Dr. Phillimore) said, that the reason why he thought 
they onght to vote fer the removal of the disabilities from the Catholic 
Peers first was; that those disabilities were imposed Hpon them last. If 
that argument was good for any thing it was to remove the same disabi- 
lities from the Throne.--.(hear, hear.)---The argument was good for no- 
thing else, for the last quarter upon which their disabilities were placed 
was the Throne. Another argument, used by the Learned Civilian, was 
in the same predicament,—instead of supporting, it opposed his cause. 
He referred to the favour shewn by Queen Elizabeth to Catholic Peers 


in allowing them to remain in the possession of their hereditary right . 


as Peers, and also in her employment of the Marquis of Winchester as 
Treasurer. If this argoment went to shew any thing, it went to shew 
that they onght to-follow the example of Elizabeth, and not only remove 
the disabilities to sit in the house of Peers, but also to take office. If 
they were to give to the Catholic Peers that influence over the 
House of Peers which his Right Hon. Friend (Mr. Canuing) possessed in 
in that Honse, surely it became them seriously to consider whether they 
Onght not also to consider whether they should not give power to the 
Crown to employ their talents in office. The securities had not been 
touched upon in the last discussions, and indeed that subject had better 
Bave been left alone than mentioned in the slighting way ia which it had 
been noticed that night. It was now plain that the object of this par- 
tial measure was to evade the subject of securitios aliogether. They 
were now told that it was merely to calm certain ancient wern-out bi- 
gorted'Protestants, that securities were even thought of, (hear,) Their 
sechrity was to be the concession of this very power, and in propertion 
to’ its amount was their security great: What answer would they 
meet with Jext Session when they asked for securities? Wheo 
the Catholic Commons demanded admission to their body, and 
quoted ‘this Concession of power to Catholic Peers without any 
security of any kind, would it not at the least be invidious to ask 
them for securities? Their opponents could then tell them, refer- 
ring to this Act, that at this time they gave distinct notice that they 
regarded: security as nothing important. But with regard to the Bill 
itself; his comprehensive title was uo part of its recommendation. 
There was, however, one point about it which, manage as he could, 
his: Right Honorable Friend wonld find it extremely difficult to get 
over. ' This was, that the Bill was neithor more nor less than a mea- 
sare to relieve the Howse of Peers from tlie necessity of taking the 
Oath of Supremacy. Now, 25 far as authority went in favour of this 
oath, he liad a host in support of it. All those on the other side of the 
quertion;. Mr, Grattan, Mr. Ponsotiby, auf Mr. Pitt, would never 


hare parted with this secnrity.—Indeed the Bill of last Session, not 
content with that oath, actually istroduced another Oath of Suprema- 
cy. On this part of the measure he appealed to all those gentlemen in 
that Honse who usnally stood forward on constitutional questious. He 
reminded them that the great Leaders of the Revolution of 1688 actua- 
ly recongized and insisted on that oath in the Bill of Rights, the great 
Charter by which William accepted the Throne. This was enacted to 
be permanently and forever the law of this realm. It came then to 
this important qnestion, whether the House of Peers was to be exempt- 
ed from the Oath of Sapremacy, and the Honse of Commons not? There 
was no other objection in the bill, It stated,as the ground of the Act, 
that the Act of the 30th of Charles If. was enacted for causes 
and cirenmstances, which now no longer existed.—His Right Honor. 
able Friend the other night said, that the Lords were to be con- 
sidered as in durance at the time of passing this Act, from the 
sway held over their minds by the falsehoods of Titus Oates. He 
(Mr. Peel) had met that argument, by admitting the falsehood of 
Titus Oates; bat be maintained that other canses existed to warrant, 
and which, in fact, did cause the passing of this Bill. But, suppossing 
they did no longer exist, were they to part with guards, because the 
causes and circamstances which called them forth were gone? Yes, 
they must part with some of the best securities of the Constitution, The 
Constitation never was formed a priort.—{hear, hear)—Persons did 
not meet and frame securities beforehand. But were they, therefore, 
to throw down the firmest bulwarks of their liberties because the causes 
and circumstances which dictated them were gone :—Was he bonnd to 
shew the state of mind ander which Henry the Eighth did certain acts 
—why he one year wrote a book—“adeersus Martinum Lutheram,” and 
the next was a strong opponent of the Romish Church? The cause 
which gave rise to the Septennial Act was gone. But if that argument 
was a sound one, what became of the exclusios of Catholics from the 
Throne? Did the canses for that part of the law exist now—were there 
any fears of a Catholic enecessor? Why then were they to continue to 
restrict a Monarch from the right and privilege of the meanest of his 
subjects to chnse for the partner of his bed and fortunes, the being that 
pleased his state? He opposed this Bill, because he thoaght it wonld 
lead to the <uecess of the general measure; because he thought the 
carrying of this partial measure wonld lead to the abandonment of the 
securities. Let him, however, guard the House against supposing that 
he opposed it because it was partial, or that he wished to entrap one 
vote ander the idea that he would oppose the general measure less 
strongly when it came. He opposed it uot only because he was a friend 
to the Monarchy, but becanse he was equally a friend to the democracy ; 
and he implored those who stood forward for the privileges ofthe people, 
to consider whether it was decent or proper that they should originate 
such ameasure. He implored them to consider whether it was cousistent 
that they, the Representatives of the Peoo»le, should come forward to 
remove disabilities from the House of Peers, which they did not remove 
from the Commons. (hear, hear.) Let them not assent to this, be. 
cause they might think it would assist the geveral measure, Next 
Session, it was intended to bring forward the whole question of civil 
disabilities under which the Roman Catholics laboured. Then they 
would hear from his Right H»norable Friend (Mr. Piankett) that there 
were rights inherent in every citizen. If so, then how could they con- 
sent to exclude the Commons? Let them only postpone it for four 
months, and then they would not be chargeable with having abandoned 
what appeared to him tobe the exclusive duty of the House of Re- 
presentatives, (loud and long cheering.) 


Mr. WILMOT, explained. 


The Marquis of LONDONDERRY and Mr. CANNING rose at the 
same time, but the latter gave way. The Noble Lord assured his Right 
Hon, Friend that he would not long detain the House. ‘He merely 
wished to advert to the general ground of argument assnmed in 
opposing this Bill. This appeared to be, that as they were not 
prepared for the general measure, they conld not consistently con- 
sent toa partialone. For his own part, he had from the beginning 
said, since this measure was first put in agitation, that there was 
a much greater tendency in the minds of the people towards it. But iu 
proportion as he felt that to be the case, he had wished not to harras 
their minds on the subject, and he thought there was a more reasonable 
chance'of its success, when brought forward at intervals, rather than 
year after year.—He always considered that the real question to be re- 
solved on was, the amount of danger to which they became exposed by 
removing the disabilities under which the Catholics laboured, As fo 
securities, he was oné who had always thought that they should be'a 
component part of any measure for that parpose; but he always wished 
to make them of that natnre as should best fall in with the prejudices of 
the parties. Buf that branch of the question did not affect this measure, 
All that was asked on the present*orcasion- was, to permit this partial 
measnre to pass before the general measure connected with the admissi- 
oa of the Catholies to the higher offices of the State, and the Represent a 
tioa, was bronght forward upon reasonable secutities, If the question 
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turned upon the Oath of Supremacy, and if his Right Honorable Friend 
(Mr. Peel) would give up his opposition upon that Oath being part 
of the Bill, he thought there would be no difficulty in coming to an 
understanding. Ae had ho hesitation in saying that the whole of the 
Roman Catholics would be content to take the Oath of Supremacy at 
present on the faith of our laws. With reference to the extent of dan- 
ger incurred, it appeared that there was no ground to apprehend the 
aidition of more than seven, eight, or nine Members in that Honse. 
Ifhe conld thiuk that there was any danger to the State, the Coustitu- 
tion, or the Ecclesiastical Power, he would stand on a rock in his oppo- 
sition, Norcould he admit that it was any argument in favour of this 
measure, that the original Act of Exclusion was an act of injustice. 
They were not there to administer justice, but to uphold the Constitution 
in Church and State. They would come better to the trial of the ques- 
tion next year, having first ascertained the feeling upon this partial 
measure. He, therefore, thinking there were advantages in moving the 
partial question this year, although mot the general one, gave his sup- 
port to the Bill. 


Mr. CANNEING,—If in the conrse of my reply on a former evening 
to the observations of my Right Hov. Friend, the Secretary for the 
Home Department, T saw any thing which conveyed to that Gentle- 
man’s mind an idea that I thought he met the question unfairly, T ean 
safely declare, that he has altogether misunderstood my meaning; for 
however we may disagree upon the great question of which the present 
motion constitates a part, I can assure him that it would be impos- 
sible for me, either in debating the subject on a wider scale, or confin- 
ing myself to the limited point now under consideration, to wish for a 
fairer antagonist. (hear, hear.) If I said that, in answering my argu. 
ment, he had neglected to touch npon the justice and expediency of the 
question, I meant the justice and expediency of this partientar ease, and 
not the justice of the measure as affecting the whole body of the Roman 
Catholics, Tamsincerely glad that my Noble Friend, who last address- 
ed the House, has interposed between the Right Honorable Gentleman 
and myself, forin the latter-part of his speech he completely developed 
nity views of the policy at least upon which [ thought myself warranted 
in bringing this question forward, It may be nsefal if Hon. Members 
will recollect the progress of discussion in this Honse on the subject of 
the CatholicClaims. To gono further back than to the period at which 
the House first entertained this question favourably. T mean the year 
1812, it will be recollected that in that year, I succeeded in obtaining 
from the House a pledge that it wonld, in the following Session, enter 
into the consideration of the question, with a view toa general, nerma- 
nent, and conciliatory arrangement. What was the fate of that Resoln- 
tion in the House of Lords? Why, that a measure which was intended 
to emancipate Catholics generally did not meet with their eoncnrrence. 
In the suceeeding year 1813, this House redeemed the pledce which it 
had given the preceding Session; the whole question was bronght nnder 
consideration,and a Bill upon the most general scale of emancipation pass- 
ed thro’ its first stages inthis House. Tt has been truly stated this even- 
ing that the failure of that bill was occasioned by a partienlar clanse 
which it was proposed in the Committee to add to it. To that failure, 
T mean tothe throwing up of the Bill when the objectionable clanse 
was cartied, I was certainly a party but upon looking back to the pro- 
ceedings of that day, I am convinced that our decision was a decision 
not of reason but of temper, and I lament that it ever took place. 
(hear.) ~ For it will be recollected, that in the conrse of the debate on 
that occasion all sorts of concessions were freely offered by those Gen- 
tlemen who opposed ns, if we could have contented ourselves withont 
the admission of the Catholics to Parliament. Unwisely as I think, im- 
providently as it must be confessed, we did not elose with those con- 
cessions, and the consequence was, that for the nine years that follow- 
ed, the question rested where it was and no advance or advantage was 
gained. In the last Session, however, the subject was again broaght 
forward under the support of the stapendons abilities of my Right Hon. 
Friend the Attorney-General of Ireland, and was agreed to by this 
House. That measure was comprehensive in the highest degree: 
it embodied every unsettled point, snd was at the same time ac- 
companied with such securities as could not fail to eatisfy the 
most scrupulous on that head. What was the immediate consequence 
of that success?—The measnre was again rejected by the other Hlonse, 
and we are now placed in a situation to consider whether in our former 
attempts we have or have not adopted the course of proceeding 
most calculated to ensure ultimate success. Those gentlemen rho call 
upon us to adhere to general measures, to general declarations, ar> only 
labousing in their vocation, for they are urging us to continue in that 
course in which we have hitherto uniformly failed.—(hear, hear ) Mut 
it is for those who wish ns success to consider whether a better chance 
will not be afforded us by the trial of other means,and I must say, | 
upon looking back to the last ten years, wehave a right to infer fro: 
the conduct of those who opposed us in 1813, as well (as I shall present 
ly shew) from the conduct of Parliament itself, that it is from advocat- 
ing particular measures that we shall be most likely to accomplish our 
object. For has nothing been done inthe interval to which I have al- 
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Inded? Has no part of this great qnestion succeeded since its general 
failure in 1818? If, Sir, I am uot deceived in my recollection, a very 
considerable concession has been made, and it is worth while to consi- 
der where that concession originated. Why, Sir, it originated in the 
other house. But when this qnestion was upon the former occasion 
fully discussed, upon what point was the greatest stress laid? First, 
certainly, npon the admission of Catholics intu Parliament and into office ; 
bat what next ?---why, upon their admission into the army and navy, 
those professions their exclusion from which they justly regarded as x 
great grievance, Iam old enough in Parliament to remember, thatin 
1805, a few years after the union, when Mr, Fox brought forward the Ca- 
tholic question, and supported it by one of his most able and impressive 
speeches, the point upon which he dwelt most largely was the exclusion 
of the Catholic soldier from subaltern commissions, and from the other 
honors of the profession. Yet since that period has there been no ap- 
proach to the gradual accomplishment of the measure ; las there been 
no partial legislation to remove that particular disability, and has not the 
measure of admitting the Catholics into the army and navy originated 
from the Lords themselves, and ben only sent down to this House for 
the purpose of being confirmed? My Hon, and Learned Friend who has 
objected to the title of my Bill, will allow me to set that title against the 
title of the Bill in question---that Bill was intituled, ‘* Aw act for regu- 
lating the administration of the oath to be taken by officers in the army 
and navy.” Such was the title. Who could have supposed, that 
under such a Bill, the whole regulation of the army was overturn- 
ed and altered? (hear.) My Hon. and Learned Friend objects to 
the title of my Bill, because, he says, it means little and includes 
much. I bow with deference to the example which I have follow- 
ed. I was inclined to think, that if the great and complicated 
question of Catholic Emancipation were to be brought forward this 
year, it would meet with the same fate as it experienced last year in the 
Honse of Lords. 1 do not mean that if that general question had been 
brought forward, I should not have given it, as T have always done, mv 
cordial support, or that I should in that case have dreamt of interfering 
with any suggestian of my own, But when for reasous of his own, my 
Right Hoa. Friend expressed his intention of postponing it, it did appear 
to me that a fair opportunity presented itself of bringing forward one 
branch of the question, and of ascertaining what were the specific objec- 
tions which we had to appreliend from the other House. Finding every 
attempt to introduce the general question unsnecessfil, I seized an 
interval, daring which the general measnre was suspended, to try whe- 
ther any and what pointit was possible to secure. Lselected that mea- 
sure which, morally speaking, 1 thought had thebest chance of success — 
a measure, the extent of whichis immediately defi: e | — one which, as far 
as public discussion advances the generalcanse, may advance it, but 
which cannot possibly furnish an argument against it---and which, 
so far from being an innovation, is in fact a restoration of ancient 
practice---one which, if it does affect the other House, approaches it 
with reverence and respect—and one which, however the Members 
of the other House might desire it could not originate with them 
selves; for I presume that they could not, with decency, bring for 
ward a measure which entirely and (as far as tlie House of Commons 
is concerned) exciusiveiy benefits themselves—(hear.) The Bill has no 
necessary connexion with the general measure: itis perfect and complete 
in itself. If general fears can be entertained for the success of the 
general measure, they are not applicable here. Ii therefore any oppo- 
sition can be made, it must be made uponthe principle, the important 
unextingnishable principle of the Bill, and on that ground alone can the 
measure be rejected. But on the other hand, if there is a disposition to 
concede any thing, letitnot be inferred that any danger can accrue from 
the restoration of Catholic Peers to the integrity of the Peerage, that 
integrity having been violated through causes which are admitted to 
have ceased, and circamstanc.s which we never admitted to have been 
founded upon fraud. (hear) I cannot conceive any thing resulting 
from this admission which will affect general question on the part of the 
other House. They can still say to the advocate of a general admission 
into Parliament, * You call upon us to sanctiou a Bill for your admission 
into the Commons House of Parliament, but first show us the period 
at which you were wrongfally excluded from doing so, for canses which 
have now ceased to exist. You call upon us to perform an act of ge. 
neral enfranchisement; but show ns that, in so doing, we shall re- 
vive suspended right, renew vitiated houour, or restore to an injured 
posterity those privileges which were originally taken away from their 
ancestors.”” In speaking too of anomalies, f would ask the Learn- 
ed and Honorable Gentleman, whether it is uotan anomaly in our pre- 
sent practice’ that the son of a Catholic Nobleman, who, after a se. 
ries of splendid services, arrives at the highest military rank, who 
is entitied from that rank to approach the closet of his Sovereign, 
should still be excluded from Parliament? I do think that the ob- 
jection fo the particalar measure falls to the ground. My hon. and 
learned Friend has said and rightly said, that it does not necessa- 
rily follow that a canse may not be good, because the circum- 
stances npon which it is founded are indefeusible. He has truly said 
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that the enormities in the reign 


of Henry the Eighth did not vitiate the 
pure stream of the Reformation. 


1 agree with my learned Friend, and 
it is on that ground that I agree with him respecting the adoptiou of the 
code of laws by which Catholics were excluded at the Revolation which 
casts no stain upon the Revolution itself. The danger then was not the 
same as whenthe Act was passed, but there still remained a danger ope- 
ratingin the same way and leading to the same results ; and tho’ the law 
was then nolonger necessary for the precise evil for which it was establish- 
ed, yet there were other evils of the same kind to be apprehended. But 
if my learned Friend does not blame our aneestors for not repeal- 
ing the law at the Revolution, because there still existed some ap- 
prehension against whichthat law might be useful, 1 think { have 
a right to call upon him to show what danger remains to be fear- 
ed—what appreheusions to be guarded against at the present day 
3 will mot ask him to show that there is any fear of a Popish successor 
—I will not ask him to show that there reigns a Monarch, who takes 
the sacrament in ove day in different communions—IF will not bind him 
to show immivent danger, but I think that he ought to prove some 
iittle danger.—(a laugh, and hear,)—that in some corner of history, or 
in some corner of his imagination, a scantiing of danger exists to justify 
the continuance of Patliamentary exciusion; and I give my word, 
that if he will prove this, I will sit down, and relinquish my motion, 
Hat my Hon. and Learned Friend has begun his arguments by charging 
that my history is notmew. (laughter.) New! if he had told me that 
my argument was not new, his preposition would have been plain 
bat I cannot understand what is meant by new history. However, if 
novelty isso great a recommendation, I advise him to pursue his new 
history, to find, if possible, some argument for new danger. (a laugh), 
But my Honorable Friend weut on to state, that in all countries cer- 
tain guards had been placed, and securities taken, and he asked if 
Great Britain alone was to be excepted from all restriction. Now I 
hope J may take the liberty of briefly stating my opinion on the sub- 
ject of securities. My Right Hon. Friend has truly stated, that the 
securities introduced into the Biil of last year were an improve- 
ment npon my own suggestion in 1813, aud [ still think that the 
snbject is of the utmost importance, and that this House has an un- 
questionable right to impose them. But my Honorable Friend has also 
stated, and also truly, that in my opinion securities onght never to be 
made a matter of bargain and sale.—(hear, hear, hear.)---1 think that 
no correspondence can safely he carried on with a foreign Power 
against the existing law withont either repealing the law, requir- 
ing a security, aud I think those who are petitioning four relief 
have no right to complain if such security is imposed. But is there 
any relation between that case and the mere restoration of suspend- 
ed rights? But why shonld Great Britain be the only Court where 
securities are not imposed? I willask the Hon. and Learned Gentleman if 
nothing has passed in Europe which may seem to leave this counrty in a 
state of isolated policy of a very different kind from that which he sup- 
poses? Am I deceived, or was it no part of the arrangement of the 
Jate peace that the Congress incorporated an Act in the German Confe- 
deration by which it was provided that in the whole of the Ger- 
man States religious differences should be no ground for political 
distinctions? I am told that my Bill is little, and short, and of 
irrelevant dimension; (a laugh) yet fiedthatin the Act to which I 
have alluded, a single stroke ofthe pen sufficed to give religious emanp- 
cation to a population of about 45,000,000. This, too, was in the country 
which was the scene of the Reformation. I then tind that two sears after 
the refusal of the House of Lords to sanction the Catholic Emancipation 
in England, the King of England sanctioned an arrangemeut by which 
disabilities from the religions differences were abolished in a population 
of nearly 50,000,000. How stands this? The Crown of England sanc- 
tion an arrangement to which the Crown of Hanover is a party? The 
Crows of Eagiand and Hanover united upon the same head may have in 
Hanover Catholic Ministers, [have been assured, and I mention it for 
the purpose of contrasting what was with what is, that not many years 
before, so strictly had the principle of exclusion prevailed, that a meni- 
al servant was dismissed from the stables of the Emperor because he 
was a Protestant; and J find that six years after that event the Presi- 
dent of one of the Chambers of Hanover is a Protestant. (hear, hear.) 
Is not England then insolated, and is that soil, the only one where a slave 
cannot breathe, also to be the only one where political disqualification 
is to be founded upon religious difference? (loud cheers.) Is that a distine- 
tion of which we onght to be proud? Are we solong to dwell upon ne- 
gativesin the oaths which we take at that table, that our faith seems to 
be not in what we believe, butin what we disbelieve, and to be proud of 
a distinction that makes us worse than all the world besides. The grounds 
npon which the measure of exclusion is defended, I take it are these 
—that from the period of the Roformation to the restoration of Charles 
the Second, there existed a struggle between two contending reli- 
gions; and from that period to the period when the rigour of the exclu- 
sion laws was sofiened, there still existed some danger of a d spouted suc- 
cession arising from the claims of an exiled family, assisted by bostile 
States, I presume it is now uonecessary to say, that the first danger has 





long since passed away. I presume thatit is equally unnessary to 

argue, that the right of the exiled individual (whose right conid alone 

cause alarm) is now extinct. Idecline arguing the question whe- 

ther or not and in what degree, the safety of the State ought 

to prevail over gudividnal interest, and how far a great political neces- 

sity ought to authorise the extinction of individual rights, Ideny the 

argument of my Learved Friend who qnotes King William as an an- 

tiority in his favour, an Lif he will give me the letter from which he 

read his extract, [ promise him not toread the marginal notes—(a laugh) 

—bat [ will shew him that he very dexterons y omitted in reading, a 

word which he did not omit in copying. (a laugh.) The words, Sir, 
which he read were these —‘* His Highness is ready to preeeed, though 

the Clause remains by which Catholics are shut out from both Honses 

of Parliamant, and all employments, civil, ecclesiastic, and military.” — 

Now, if this authority is good for a part, it is good for all, and as the 

admission to military offices has been conceded, why should 
be brought forward as an argument against the rest? He denied 
that in that paper there was any thing to shew that there was an 
intention of perpetuating the law. His Right Honorable Friend 
wonld have them infer, that all their acts were countenanced, be- 
cause they were not repealed. The terror of the Revolution was not 
the period of repeal, William had no right to ingnire with exact 
scrupulosity into the existing statutes. He maintained them as he found 
them, after a course of warfare, and he nsed them as a fundamental part 
of the Constitution, which he came to defend, and which he was sworn to 
maintain. It would be an unjust reflection on William and his advisers 
to blame them fer not repealing these statutes. Was it possible to ima- 
gine that if those great men legislated in these days, and saw their ranks 
filled with the most loyal Catholics, that they would have maintained such 
exclusion? Was there not a great difference between the hour of con- 
flict, and thre hour when that conflicthad ceased ? What was the history 
of the contest duriug part of Queen Elizabeth’s reign? Why, that the 
Catholic and the Protestant were contesting for the soil, each contend- 
ing with the other to wed the state, and make it exclusively his own. 
But the time of combat had passed away. The Catholicnow bears to you 
a willing submission— 


this 


*__Vicisti, et vietum tendere palmas 
* Ansonii videre: tna est Lavinia conjux. 
“Ulterins ne tende odius.” 


“Vou,” said the Catholics, ‘‘ have wedded the state; we no longer 
pretend to be rivals; we wishto be nnited with you in friendship; we 
ate willing to live quietly under your reign ; we call upon you to deal 
ont an eq nal measure of justice and mercy towards us.” (cheers) His 
Right Hon. Friend ai gued a question of peace in the spirit of conflict.--- 
(lowd cheers) The question of rivalry had been decided. The Protes- 
tant religion and the Constitution were inseparably united ; and all that 
he asked was, that the subdued party might be allowed to participate 
in the enjoyment of that hapoviness which was to be obtained by living 
under the Constitution of this country, and participating in its privi- 
legea. Grant or withhold these privileges te the noble individuals concern- 
ed, sure he was that their lovalty would continue equally steady, and 
they required, he was convinced, no stimulus to that loyalty. But they 
must calculate npon the average good qualities they found in men, and 
they could not sappose that these noble persons would go on from age 
to age with their feelings untouched or injured by perpetnal privation, 
He called upon the House of Commons to make what atonement they 
conld for an age and a half ef injustice. He did not call upon 
them to do an act of justice and hamanoity, bat in maintaining a 
system which originated in erroneous policy they wonld act most 
unjustly. The measure, even though he admitted that at first it 
might be necessary, was nevertheless harsh at that period, but now 
it was inhuman. (hear.) He called upon them to redeem themselves 
from the imputation of adapting their own conduct to that uucharitable 
and unfeeling principle which they ascribed to the Catholic community, 
—to redeem their own chavactera of the shame of suspicion, and to con- 
cede a gift which, if given with grace would be received with gratitude, 
and would tend to cement in one bond of qnion the people of the Catholic 
creed with the professors of the Protestant religion. These were the 
objects of his proposed measure, and he trasted that they would not be 
solicited in vain. (hear, hear.) The Right Honorable Gentleman sat 
down amidst universal cheering. There was immediately a general cry 
of “* Question!” and thongh a Member (we believe Mr. Wilberforce) 
presented himself to the attention of the House, yet the call became 
so lond and so protracted that strangers were compelled to withdraw. 


During our absence, we understand that Mr. Wilberforce briefly 
addre-sed the House in favour of Mr. Canning’s motion. 


Mr. Bauckes, if we are rightly informed, opposed the principle of 
he Right Henorab'e Gentleman's Bill. 


The honse divided—Ayes, 235 | Noes, 223 | Majority in favour of 
Mr. Canning’s motion, 12. 


The other Orders of the Day having been disposed of, the House 
adjourned at half-past twelve. 
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Louvon Gasette. 


WHITEHALL, FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1822. 


The King has been pleased, by letters patent under the Great 
Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Bri ain and Ireland, to grant un- 
to Sir George Nayler, Knight, Clarencenx King of Arms, and Kaight of 
the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, the office ot Garter, and the 
style, liberties, and pre-eminences, belonging to the said office, void by 
the decease of Sir Isaac Heard, Knight, late Garter. 


CARLTON- HOUSE, FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1822. 


The Kine was this dav graciously pleased to invest Sir Goorge Nay- 
} arte inei i 7 »} : 
ler, Koalebrt. G rt r principal Kine of Arms, with the gold chains and 
badge appertaining to the said office of Garter. 


Average Price of Corn, by the Quarter, of 8 Winchester Bashels, 
received inthe week ended May 4—Wheat 45s 7d. Barley 17s, 7d. 
Oats 16s. 5d. Rye 19s. 5d. Beans 2ts. 4d. and Peas 22s. 8d. 


The Army. 





WAR-OFFICE, FRIDAY, MAY 10, 1822. 
Ist Regiment of Dragoon Guards, Veterinary Surgeon, J. W. Jones 
from the 16th Light Dragoons, to be Veterinary Surgeon, vice Spencer 
who exchanges. Dated May 2, 1822. 


, 
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3d Ditto, Assistant Surgeon F. Brown, M.D. from the 23:1 Foot, to 
he Assistant Surgeon, vice Williamson, appointed to the Staff. Dated 
May 2, 1822. 


Oth Regiment of Light Dragoons, Lientenant T. Montgomery, from 
the 16th Light Dragoons, to be Lient., vice M’Dowall, who exchanges, 
Dated May 2, 1822. ‘ 


15th Ditto, Assistant Surgeon S. Jeyes. M. D. to be Surgeon vice J, 
Easton, who retires upon half-pay. Dated May 2, 1822. 


16th Ditto, Colonel F. Newbery, from half-pay 24th Light Dra- 
goons, tobe Lieutenant Colonel, vice W. K. Elphinstone, who retires 
upon half-pay of the Regiment, receiving the difference between the 
fall.pay of Cavalry and the fall-pay of Inf ; dated April 25, 1822, Lient. 
T. T. Stnart Monteath, from 17th Light Dragoons, vice Graham, who ex- 
changes; dated April 25, 1822; and Lieut. G. M'Dowall, from 9th 
Light Dragoons, vice Montgomery, who exchanges ; dated May 2, 1822. 
—to be Lieutenants, Veterinary Surgeon G. Spencer, from Ist Dragoon 
Guards, vice Jones, who exchanges, dated May 2, 1822, to be Veterinary 
Surgeon. 


17th Ditto, Lient. W. Graham, from the 16th Light Dragoons to be 
Lieatenant, vice Monteath, whoexchanges. Dated April 25, 1822. 


3d Regiment of Foot, Captain S. J. Cotton, from half-pay 22d Light 
Dragoons, to be Captain, vice W. Fowden, whoexchanges. Dated May 
2, 1822. 

Oth Ditto, Lient. A. Fraser, to he Cantain without purchase, vice 
Toftns, deceased. Dated May 2, 1822. Ensigu F. P. Clarkson, to be 
Lientenant, vice Fraser. Dated May 2, 1822, 

29th Ditto, Capt. W. Elliot, to be Major, by purchase, vice Gell, 
who retires. Dated May 2, 1822. Lient. A. Richardson to he Captain, 
by purchase, vice Elliott. Dated May 2, 1822. Ensign J. Davidson to 
he Lieutenant, by parchase, vice Richardson. Dated May 2, 1822. 
Gentleman Cadet G.S. Byng, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, by purchuse, vice Davidson. Dated May 2, 1822. 


30th Ditto, Gentleman Cadet H. M. Dixon, from the Royal Military 
College, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gunning appointed to the 52d 
Foot. Dated April 25, 1822. 

33d Ditto, Brevet Major H. B. Hall, from the 58th Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Furiong, who exchanges. Dated April 25, 1822. 


Stat Ditto, Ensign W. Childers, late of the 10th Foot, to be Ensi 
without purchase, vice Copson, deceased. Dated April 25, 1822. 

44:h Ditto, Lieut. F. Hawkins, from the 89th Foot, to be Liente- 
nant, without purchase, vice Short, deceased. Dated Apiil 25, 1822. 

49:h Ditto, Lieut. W. H. Barker, from half-pay. 25th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, vice E. Peel, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 
Dated May 2, 1622. 


60th Ditto, Captain P. Powell, from half-pay, 234 Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, vice J. Bisho», who exchanges. Dated May 2, 1822. 


gu, 


62d Ditto, Captatn J. M’Nair, to be Major, by purchase, vice Row- 
av, who retires, dated April 25, 1822 ; Lieutenant Sir W. Hi, Cierke, 
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Bart. to be Captain, by purchase, vice M’Nair, dated April 25, 1822; 
Ensign R.H. Hill, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Clerke, dated 
April 25, 1822; Ensign W. O. Gunning, from the 80th Foot, to be En- 
sign, vice Hill, dated April 25, 1822. 


57th Ditro, Major E. Lean, from half-pavy 2d Ceylon Regiment, to b® 
Major, vice H. Maclaine, who exchanges. Dated May 2, 1822. 


58th Ditto, Captain J. Forlong, from the 33d Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Hall, who exchanges. Dated April 25, 1822. 


63d Ditto, Lientenant-Colone! E. Burke. from the 2d West India 
Regiment, to he Lieutenant-Colonel, vice O'Hara, who exchanges. Da- 
ted May 2, 1822. 


78th Ditto, Ensign W. J. P. Gore, from half-pavy 57th Foot, to be 
Ensign, without purchace, vice M‘Leod deceased, Dated April 25, 1822, 


89th Ditto, Lientenant E. Worsley, from 60th Foot, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice Hawkins. appbdinted to the 44th Foot. Dated April 25, 1822; 
Assistant-Surgeon J. Walsh, from half-pay LOth Royal Veteran Battalion, 
to be Assistant Surgeon, vice P. Pope, whose appointment has not taken 
place. Dated April 25, 1822. 


9Oth Ditto, Lientenant R. Read. from half-pay 61st Foot. to be 
Lieutenant, vice B. R. Ottley, who exchanges, receiving the difference. 
Dated April25, 1822. 


Hospital Staff. —Hospital-Assistant J. Sibbald, M. D. vice Napier, 
deceased. Dated April 25, 1822; and Assistant-Surgeon J. Williamson, 
M. D. from the 8d Dragoon Guards, to be Assistant Surgeon to the For- 
ces, dated May 2, 1822; and Hospital-Assistant P. Mawry, from half- 
pay vice Mnokittrick, whese appointment has not taken place, to be 
Hospital-Assistant to the Forces. Dated April 25, 1822. 


Memprandt.---The appointment of Lieutenant W. Shaw, -from the 
late 5th Roval Veteran Battalion to the 2d Royal Veteran Battalion, on 
25th December last, has not taken place. The exchange between Major 
Gordon, of the 21st Foot, and Major Lenn on half-pay 3d Ceylon Regiment, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 30th March last, has not taken place. The 
Commission of Lientenant Sherburne, cf the Ist Foot, has been ante dati d 
to 18th Oct. 1820, but he has not been allowed to receive any back pay. 
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Royal Regiment of Artillery, Second Lieutenant W. L. Kaye, to be 
first Lieutenant; Gentleman Cadet J. H. Humfrey to be Second Lieu- 
tenaut, and First Lientenaut F: Robinson, from half-pay, to be First 
Lieutenant, vice Manley, deceased. All dated May 1, 1822. 
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Selections. 

Bombay Gazette, August 21.—It will be satisfactory to our friends of 
the Kirk tolearn, that the Court of Directars have sanctioned the ap- 
pointment ofanother Minister to each of the Establishments; who, in 
the eveut of a vacancy, is to succeed to the senior Chaplaincy, 


Our readers in general will also be happy to hear, that the Vellard 
between this Island and Colabah, which some time ago was commenced, 
but which was suspended tillthe pleasure of the Authorities at home 
was ascertained, has been sauctioned by the Hon'ble Court. 


We lately had the satisfaction to announce the appointment of Co- 
lone! Waker of this Establishment to the Government of St. Helena, and 
we now have to state, that he was expected to leave England in July to 
take charge of his Office. 


Durbar at the Government House.—On Frijay last the Governor 
Generac held a Durbar at the Government H@use. Several Natives of 
rank were present, and some Vakeels from Native Courts were invested 
with Khelauts, On the evening of the same day, His Highness Priuce 
Fortra Atty landed under a salute from the batteries of Fort William. 
We anderstand that he is Uncie to the reigning King of Persia, and 
comes to the British Government on an embassy from the Heir Appareat, 
Capt Macan, A. D. C, to the Most Noble the Commander in Chief, has 
been appointed Mahmand»re or Interpreter to His Highness. The 
Ambassador, itis said, is of higher rank thao any preceding one who 
ever came to Calcatta, of which he seemed sofficiently aware, by the 
anxiety which he expressed respecting certain stipulations for paying 
and returning visits. The Governor Generat deciined entering into 
any stipalations whatever; upon which His Highness the Ambassador 
intimated that he would pay his first visit at five o’clock in the evening 
of Saturday. His Highness set out for the Government House, escorted 
by a detachment of the Body Guard, On reaching the great entrance, 
a guard from H. M. 17th Regiment paid him the honors due to his rank. 
The Marquess or HasTINGs sat in achair of state in the the drawing 
room, ready to receive him. When the Ambassador arrived at the door 
of the drawing room, his Lordship rose to receive him, attended by his 
personal and general Staff, the Garrison staff, the Gentlemen of the 
Honse-hold, and the Secretaries of Government, in their dresses of ce- 
remony. The Marquess having embraced the Ambassador three times, 
led him by the hand up the room, and placed him upon the right side of 
his chair of state, apon which all the gentlemen present sat down.’ His 
Highness the Ambassador is a tail thin man, apparently between forty- 
five and fifty years of age ; has fine large black eyes, and stoops a good 
deal. He wore a scarlet Cashmere shaw! turban, and a loose robe of 
scarlet. After a quarter of an hour’s audience, he :etired.— India Gazette. 
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Government has received, we understand, official accounts of Mr. 
CANNING’s appoiatment, as successor to the MARQuess OF HastTINGs. 


Mr. CANNING was to leave England on the 5th of September in a 
Frigate preparing for his accommodation at Portsmouth, His Wife and 
Daughter accompany him. 

No Military deaths or Resignations from England have been receiv- 
ed by the late Dispatches. 

The long-looked for Military Arrangements, we hear, were with the 
Board of Controul. 

The Crown Prince and Patincess of Denmark had arrived iu Lon- 
don, and were met on Waterloo Bridge by the Kine. 

The following Clergymen have been appointed Chaplains on this 
Establishment. 


The Rev. Toowas Wetsvy Nortumore, A. M.—The Rev Francis 
Taomasine Kircnorrer, A. B.—The Rev. George WitttamM CRavurorp. 


The latter gentleman, we hear, is to be Assistant Chaplain at th® 
Old Church, 

Mr. Jounn WHEATLEY is coming ont to practice as a Barrister iu 
the Supreme Court at this Presidency. We believe he is of considera- 
bile standing atthe Bar. 

The Suips Wrncuetsea, Dorsersuine, and Conpstream have been 
taken up for the purpose of carrying out troops, and of taking home the 
Regiments which are ordered to return to England. These Ships, ate 
to come direct to Beagal, 

Ghazeepore.—Extract of a letter from Ghazeepore, 8th Sept. — 
“ The Detachment of Recruits, for the European Regt. under the Com- 
mand of Capt. Morley arrived at this station on the 5th inst. The 
party Las beeu wealthy with the exception of a very few cases. Since 
the Ist of the month the heat here has been very great, and the River 
has fallen almost to it's lowest. There has been one fatal case of Chole- 
ra in the Hospital, the only one for the last three months. The station 
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still continues healthy.”—Joln Bull 


Printed at the Columbien Press 
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Shipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. 


Date Names of Vessele Flags Commanders 
Sept. 16 Penelupe French J. Hillaive 
16 Java French P. Saliz 


Nautical Notices. 


-_ 


From Whence Left 
Bourbon Aug, 10 
Bourbon Aug, 3 


Letters from the Cape, dated Simon’s Town, 4th Jane, 1822, men- 
tion that the Assercon, Captain Gilpin, after experiencing a gale of 
24 days, was obliged to putinto that place on the 22d of May. The 
Doctor of the Ship died on the 25th of March, and the Revd, Mr. Charch, 
a Passeuger from Madras, died oa the 24th of April. The Ships Fame, 
(since lost) Kingston, Ansion, and Sopmta, were then all in Simon's 
Bay, and had experienced the same kindof weather. They were 
also all much damaged excepting the Arion, whieh lackily escaped. The 
WaTERLooO had been spoken by the SopHta about a fortnight before this 
date, and by a Brig only three days previous to it, or on the Ist of June. 

Letters from St. Helena dated the Ist of May, mention that the 
Ship Juprrer, Captain Swan, arrived there ou the 27th of April. Her 
passage had been long and boisteruns. The Ships Rose and Prriwcess 
CHARLOTTE hag arrived. there on the 29th of April, and the Win.iam 
Mixes, Captain Beadie, on the 30th of the same mouth. 

Letters from the last named Ship, dated the 2d of May, stated 
that all were weli and happy on board. During a voyage of eleven 
weeks from Madras, which port she left on the 13th of February, she 
had not experienced a single hour of bad weather, and all the Passen- 
gers were delighted with rhe comfort of their accommodations, the ex- 
cellence of their fare, and the kindness of their treatment. 


We observe from the late English Papers, that the following Ves: 
sels were about to be dispatched for India:— 


For Madras and Bengal.—The Provinence, Captain Samuel Owen, 
to sail from Portsmouth about the 20th of May. The Sir Evwarv 
Pacer, John Gray, R, N. Commander, of 600 tons burden, to sail from 
Portsmouth the first week in Jane. The Puaron and Free Trader 
Larkins, for Madras and Bengal, were lying at Spithead, and the latier 
was to sail immediately. 

For Ceylon and Bengal.—The Ciry oF EDINBURGH, expected time 
of sailing not mentioned. 

For Bombay.—The James Sipsaup, Captain James Keith Forbes, 
and the Ship Barxwortu, Jobn Pediar, advertised to sail soon; as also 
the BomMBAY MERCHANT, to sail on the loth of May. 


The Dispatches for Madras and Bengal by the LApy RAFFLEs, were 
delivered to Captain Coxwell, lier Commander, on the 11th of May, and 
to Captain Chatfield of the Dapmne, on the same day. 


Births. 
On the 5th instant, the Lady of Captain James Green, of the 
Country Service, of a Daughter. 
In Park Street, on the 12th instant, the Lady of J. Berrs, Esq. of 
a Daughter. 
On the 14th instant, Mrs. G. S. Dick, of a Son. 
At Miduapore, on the Gth instant, Mrs. Jonn D, M. Sines, of a 


Breaths. 


On board the Farrnise.on the day of the Ship's arrival at St. Helena’ 
Freperick FULLARTON, the Son of Major Lewts WicGens, ot the Ben- 
gal General Staff, aged 7 years and 3 months. 

On the 10th instant, Jonny Breton, Esq. Compiler of Indexes, in 
the Office of the Secretary to Government, in the Secret aud Political 
Departinent, 

At Calpee, on the 23d ultimo, Capt. Ricaaan Clements WaALKer, 
of the 29th Regiment Native Jafantry, and Superintendent of Civil 
Buildings at that place. 

At Satara, on the 13th of July, of Apoplexy, Major Roprar A, 
BROMLEY 

At Colaba, on the 4th ultimo, Mr. Jomn Kine, Quarter Master of 

His Majesty's 47th Regiment, in the 44th year of bis age, after along 
and severe illness of four months, which he bere with patience and fortis 
tnde, leaving a disconsolate widow and dangtiter to lameut their iirepa- 
rable loss. 


Daughter, 


Banashall Street. 
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